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ffairs at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 





7 ITH the advance of aviation, there has crept 
into the various walks of life a new—an 
aerial, so to speak—viewpoint. Accus- 
tomed, as we have been in the past, to liv- 
ing our lives upon terra firma, as seldom 
as possible venturing above the earth; un- 
like the Japanese, who build their homes, 
business buildings and palaces with an eye 
to vertical symmetry, we rarely give a 
thought to the appearance of things from 
above. 

Yet viewpoints alter with increasing attitudes. And 
this is true not only in a physical, but in a psychological 
sense as well. That the dome of the Capitol in Washing- 
ton presents a totally different aspect from the air is 
widely known. That buildings and plots of ground that 
have never before appeared on a map have been recently 
discovered by the argus-eyed aerial camera—a develop- 
ment of the War first used in the scouting and mapping 
of enemy trenches and fortifications—is a little less well 
known. But, just as radio seems to have added a new 
point of view to everyday life, the new “aerial” view- 
point seems to have added a new note to political pro- 
cedure that appears to have passed all unnoticed. 


ok % % 


HE President returned from his vacation at Paul 

Smith’s Camp, looking much refreshed and possibly 
a little stouter, and with an established record as a fisher- 
man that is the envy of many a fellow angler. Washing- 
ton is wondering now whether or not the “gude auld 
game of go’f” is ever going to hit the Presidential 
quarters. 

oe ES ok 


HORN of straw hats, and with its Labor Day atmos- 

phere now a thing of the past, Washington has re- 
sumed its air of expectancy. The lethargy of summer is 
gone. The President is home and the new roof is on the 
White House. The Aviation Department has made more 
aerial pictures of Washington. Perhaps that explains 
why so much seems “in the air.” Politicians are rapidly 
acquiring the ability to judge things political from a 
higher viewpoint. Looking down from above, they are 
discovering many things of which they were not formerly 
aware—just as the assessors in many towns and coun- 
tries are discovering through aerial photographs many 
and many a hitherto untaxed parcel of property. 

The present generation is even handling matters po- 
litical in a manner different from that of its forebears. 
The Congressional “girls and boys” of this generation 
are even more practical, if that is possible, than their 
elders. Because they are outspoken, they are accused of 
being disrespectful. But, there is scarce a Washington 
correspondent of the old days who is not heartily glad 
that the days of extreme and polished niceties of diplo- 
matic language have passed. 


HERE was comment in Washington, as elsewhere, 

on the fact that the newspapers of the country car- 

ried pages and pages of matter concerning the death of 

Valentino, while the chronicle of the passing of Charles 
W. Eliot consisted of meagre paragraphs. 

It was not until I met an old member of the Gridiron 

Club, the association of Washington correspondents, that 

I got an inkling as to the solution of the paradox. The 

















Charles W. Eliot, President emeritus of Harvard University. 
whose recent death is mourned by millions 


newspaper, he explained, is merely an observer of events, 
and the reason that the papers gave so much space to 
the death of Valentino and so little to that of Eliot is 
the same reason that thousands fought their way to the 
actor’s bier, while so few were in attendance at Eliot’s 
funeral. 

Motion picture fans looked upon Valentino as a symbol 
of love and romance. It was not the individual they wor- 
shipped, but their own craving for love and adventure. 





or 
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Valentino, in a few years, will have passed into oblivion. 
Coming generations will wonder why the people of New 
at York crowded around his bier, pushing and stumbling. 
; The work of Dr. Eliot, on the other hand, will live on 
for ages. 


HERE were several members of the Cabinet at the 
Industrial Conference held during the Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial. It was an interesting event which evidenced the 
fact that much of the old-time rancor of industrial dis- 
putes has been relegated to the ash-heap of the past. 
More and more both Capital and Labor are coming to an 
understanding that the welfare of one section is the wel- 
fare of all. 

One thing that fairly stuns the immigrant upon arriv- 
ing at these shores, it was brought out, is the amazing 
prosperity of the country as a whole. The figures show 
that less men are out of work at the present time, than 
for years past; and that business of a sound and profit- 
able nature is better than during any other one year in 
the history of the country. The government is finding 
almost no difficulty in paying off the national debt, and 
is only hindered by the cries of the alarmists that we are 
paying it off too fast, and that we should leave part of 
it for posterity to handle. 


* * * 


His influence in educational matters was more 


USINESS is conducted so much in the open these 

days that there was danger of the Federal Trade 
Commission going out of business until Professor Ripley 
of Harvard found a means of taking the great corpora- 
tions by the ears with his suggestions that their inner- 
most secrets be made public. There was, at the time, an 
intimation that this suggestion would affect the stock 
market, but things didn’t seem to work out as prophesied. 
In fact, the country seems to be jogging peacefully along, 
contentedly saving deposits and increasing the national 
wealth by leaps and bounds. 


ue * * 


HE Census Bureau is being overhauled for work on 

the 1930 Census. Preliminary surveys show that 
many cities have changed rank. Cincinnati seems to 
have dropped back, while Cleveland and Detroit have 
forged ahead. 

Boston has fallen back, although every Bostonian can 
point out the fallacy in the Census statistics. Paradox- 
ical as it may seem, the fact that Boston’s population is 
dropping shows that the city has been growing. It is 
evidence of the fact that increasing business is absorb- 
ing more and more of what were formally residential dis- 
tricts, the inhabitants of which have been pushed out 5 
into the suburbs. The cost is the same as that in New 
York City. Manhattan, too, has been steadily losing pop- 
ulation. Boston, were the numerous cities about it in- 
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Secretary of Treasury Andrew W. Mellon, the financial wizard 
who is working wonders with Uncle Sam's perplexing problems 
of national financing 


impressive than that of any other man who has ever 
lived. Pleasing, it was, to find that in Boston, the win- 
dows of Jordan Marsh were devoted to the display of 
hosts of the educator, without a single picture of Valen- 
tino. In his own city, at least, Dr. Eliot’s passing re- 
ceived fitting recognition. 

But, though the comparison is invidious, Valentino and 
Eliot were alike in one respect. Each played his part 
and played it well. The handsome young man that 
started life in a strange country as a dishwasher on 
Broadway, later became a gardener, and then a capti- 
vator of feminine hearts, played the game of life and 
played it well. So, too, of the educator who began his 
professional career as an instructor in chemistry. He 
will long be remembered not only by his famous “Five 
Foot Shelf,” but by the numerous volumes he has left us, 
treating of life and liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
as viewed with the eye and understood by the soul of the 
philosopher. 

We still remember Plato and his teachings, but the 
fame of the actor is typified only by a mask—a mask that 
reflects the joys and sorrows of meetings, of partings— 
of things that linger but a moment—like the snowflake 
in the river, a moment white and then forever gone. 


cluded in the figures, as they should be, is a district with 
something more than 3,000,000 population. 
The new figures should bring about a readjustment as 
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Party making first trip in the Capital-Sesqui plane — Alton B. 
Parker, pilot, second from left; Dr. A. A. Mitton and Anthony 
Fokker, inventor, on right 
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to Congressional representation. Already there is a 
move afoot to reduce Congressional membership. This 
might have been done long ago except that Congressional 
reputation in many of the older states would have been 
reduced to the vanishing point. But with radio and our 
ever-bettering transportation facilities, centers of popu- 
lation are beginning to mean less ‘and less as to the dis- 
tribution of wealth and trade and the dissemination of 


knowledge. 
* K oK 


S he left White Pine Camp for home, Representative 
Bertrand H. Snell of New York, chairman of the 
House Rules Committee, declared that the program for 
the next session of Congress would consist of disposition 
of the Muscle Shoals project, passage of a law increasing 
salaries and number of Federal judges, passage of a 
Radio Control bill, passage of a River and Harbor Bill 
with an appropriation for the Cape Cod Canal. There 
would also be, he declared, passage of farm legislation 
offering more flexible credits to cooperatives, a move for 
consolidation of railroads, and the annual appropria- 
tions. Measures, too, will be taken to reorganize the pro- 
hibition enforcement unit and strengthen the laws as to 
search and border control. 


* * * 


U NDERGROUND radio sounds spookish even in these 

days of “unders”. Experiments by Dr. James Har- 
ris Rogers of Hyattsville, Maryland, have been successful 
to such an extent that he has reached the Pacific coast. 
He has long clung to the theory that long distance radio 
waves permeate the earth much more satisfactorily than 
the ether surrounding the earth. A scientist and experi- 





Stone,lantern presented to the School of Journalism of the University 
of Missouri by the America-_Japan Society, Tokio, Japan 


menter of note, the radio inventions of Dr. Rogers were 
of great value to the United States Navy during the 
World War. Dr. Harris had carried on his tests for 
more than two months when he finally succeeded in broad- 
casting more than 3,000 miles with his underground 











Harris & Ewing 


Marquis de Valdeiglesias, Spanish Senator, of Madrid, editor 
of La Etoch, who recently stopped at The Mayflower 


radio transmitting apparatus. A telegram from the Los 
Angeles signal station, VCZ, stating that his signals 
“were coming in finely,” was the climax to his efforts. 

Previous to the test Dr. Rogers had been able to trans- 
mit messages from his underground antenna only as far 
west as Kansas and Greenville, Texas, distances of 1,300 
and 1,200 miles respectively. Since then Dr. Rogers has 
also succeeded in broadcasting to Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. The inventor is now planning upon laying a 
cable with which he hopes to be able to broadcast across 
the Atlantic. 

A pioneer inventor in the field of underground and 
undersea transmission, the results he has so far obtained, 
Dr. Rogers declares, in reference to the proof of his 
theory with regard to long distant waves: 

““My epoch-making tests,” the Doctor told a NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE representative, “were carried on with three 
50-watt tubes and on a 180-meter wave band. This is 
much less than the electrical energy employed by aerial 
stations in transcontinental broadcasting. My trans- 
mitting apparatus consists of four cables, each about 
fifty feet long, laid three feet underground and arranged 
similarly to the spokes of a wheel—pointing north, west, 
east and south. These cables are made of terra cotta 
piping, eighteen inches in diameter. In their center runs 
copper tubing three-quarters of an inch thick and packed 
in an insulation of glass. The radio waves are sent on 
their journey through the ground from the cables. When 
I broadcast toward a western point I use the western 
cable; when I broadcast toward a southern point I use 
the southward-pointing cable, and so on. 

“I predict that within a few years all broadcasting 
will be via the earth and sea. I am convinced that my 
long-cherished theory is correct in every essential, and I 
intend to continue my experiments until I have convinced 
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radio engineers throughout the world that I am right and 
have always been right in my contentions.” 

Those who are in the know declare that if Dr. Rogers’ 
future experiments turn out as successful as have those 
in the past that there is every reason to believe his theory 
will revolutionize radio broadcasting practice. 





fe Rh Cilaalte 
Harris & Ewing 
Madam Bedoya, wife of the secretary of the Peruvian 
Embassy, who recently entertained at The Mayflower 


ISINTERPRETATION of President Coolidge’s 
M comments on Secretary Wilbur’s statement that 
with the completion of the U. S. Naval aviation program 
authorized by Congress, the United States would be in 
top place among the nations of the world has led Presi- 
dent Coolidge to deny that the program constitutes a 
threat against European nations. 

“There is no conflict between Secretary Wilbur’s and 
Secretary Kellogg’s statements,” the President declared. 


aK 7 * 


N a special survey conducted by Dr. Julius Klein, a 
| director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, covering the fiscal year ending June 30, it was 
shown that exports of American goods increased in the 
movement to every part of the world. 

The increase has been progressive over a period of 
four years. The United States is now selling more than 
twice as much goods to South America as in 1922, more 
than two and a half times as much in most of the Pacific 
territory, and nearly twice as much in Africa. 

The figures are remarkable when the fact is borne in 
mind that our own aggregate imports from the entire 
world amount only to $35.90 per capita. 


HERE are many men and women in Washington 

who have literally given their life to their country in 
devotion to service. Some day I am going to make a list 
of these quiet workers who have helped to manage the 
routine affairs of the nation. I felt as if I was in my own 
room when in the appropriation room, for was it not my 
money and your money that was being expended, and I 


—————_ 


didn’t leave it until I had passed a vote of thanks in my 
own mind for those who have all these years handled the 
billions and billions of dollars for Uncle Sam. 

In a sunlit corner was the portrait of Hon. William B. 
Allison of Iowa, who devoted his long life to work on 
appropriation committees in the Senate, and never a 
shadow or suspicion in all these gigantic operations. He 
died a poor man, and yet through his hands had passed 
this onsweeping tide of enormous appropriations. In 
fact the breath of suspicion has never attached itself to 
any chairman of any committee on appropriations. 


* * * 


HE Prince of Wales, who is now at Biarritz, plans 
upon making a flying trip to Canada this fall for 
the purpose of watching the roundup at his ranch. If 
the report is authentic, it is barely possible that the 
fashionable North Shore may get another glimpse of the 
Prince. 
* * * 


HERE is some speculation in Washington as to the 
import of United States Senator James A. Reed’s 
announcement that he will not be a candidate for re- 
election two years hence. Senator Reed has thus far 
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Miss Delphina Barrientos, of Honduras, who has been 
visiting The Mayflower with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ruben R. Barrientos 


failed to comment on the movement started in Missouri 
to make him a candidate for the Democratic Presidential 
nomination in 1928. 

Eo * oe 


le connection with the fact that statistics show Amer- 
ica to be at the very pinnacle of prosperity, it is in- 
teresting to contrast with them the conditions in Ger- 
many. 

Because it is cheaper to send its Burgomaster to New 
York than to hire an American notary, Mayor Rothe of 
Leipzig has been given six weeks’ leave with pay to come 
to America and sign his name to the 3,000 $1,000 bonds 
and 4,000 $500 bonds for the $5,000,000 loan which has 
been negotiat~1 here. 
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HILE I was in Miami last winter I 
W repeatedly heard of the University 
of Miami project. People talked 
university, they praised the leaders of the 
movement, they extolled the virtues of the 
men back of it, and they enthusiastically 
declared that the University would become 
the center of learning in the South. I 
listened to these encomiums with a smile. 
1 read glowing newspaper articles with 
some measure of amusement, for whoever 
heard of starting to build a great Univer- 
sity without a dollar to start with, without 
an acre of ground, without even a definite 
progressive plan. It had never been done, 
ergo it could not be done. Then with some 
scepticism I went out to what was agreed 
upon was to be the site of this University. 
It was a tangled impenetrable jungle six 
miles out of town. It looked hopeless, in- 
accessible, and I again smiled at the 
thought—“What! Build a great university 
here?” It would require an Aladdin with 
his lamp and genii to do anything there. 

For a few months my editorial work 
called upon me for all my attention and 
then, one day, lo and behold! I was invited 
to attend the laying of the corner-stone of 
the University of Miami. 

Laying of the corner-stone of the Uni- 
versity of Miami! 

Then it had actually progressed that far, 
had it? Well! Miami was putting across 
another of its wonder-works. 

I attended the ceremonial on a beautiful 
sunshiny afternoon in February. About 
eight thousand people were present, eagerly 
awaiting the event. A thousand automo- 
biles were parked about. The jungle and 
forest were levelled mysteriously and 
the land was cleared except for a 
few tall, dignified Caribbean pines scat- 
tered about. A deep lake was being exca- 
vated by enormous dredges. The campa- 
nile and foundation of the large, academic 
unit were thrusting upward out of the 
ground, and the upper part, where the cor- 
ner-stone was to be laid, rose up thirty 
feet above level of surrounding territory. 
Platforms and galleries and stands were 
erected, with pennants, flags, bunting and 
streamers waving in the balmy breeze on 
all sides. Two bands were playing vigor- 
ously, the military folks were present, boy 
scouts, brigades, school children, teachers, 
professors and educators from all over the 
world, and townspeople, all bearing witness 
to the interest in this undertaking. 

I saw Judge William E. Walsh preside and 
iatroduce the speakers one after the other, 
including Dr. Hamilton Holt, president of 
Ollins College, Dr. Meiklejohn, erstwhile 
) resident of Amherst, George E. Merrick, 


The University of Miami and Its 


Founders 


By JOE MITCHELL 
CHAPPLE 


the man who gave so munificently to the 
institution, and others, and then I saw a 





by her guidance and precept in the com- 
munity, helped make the corner-stone lay- 
ing possible. Then the young man called 
upon each member of the Board of Regents 
to take part in the ceremony and assist in 
filling the box with documents to be hidden 


Frederic Zeigen, Managing Regent of the University of Miami, Florida 


young man step forward to undertake the 
solemn ceremony of the actual laying of the 
cornerstone. Before he did this, he, with 
a few well-chosen words, introduced Mrs. 
Solomon Merrick as the mother of the man 
who made the institution possible and who, 





in the stone. Then, after laying the stone, 
the young man enthralled the gathered au- 
dience with an oration that will live long 
in the memories of those present. His en- 
thusiasm was contagious. His words were 
prophetic of things to come. He painted 
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a picture of the University when completed 
with the great Administration and Aca- 
demic Unit, now being erected, standing 
upon the artificial hill thirty feet high, in 
front of a reflecting lake one thousand feet 
long and eight hundred feet wide, with 
broad steps leading down, with a campanile 
rearing its tower two hundred feet in the 
air, with a Music Unit more beautiful than 
any in the world, with an Art Unit equal 
to that found anywhere, with a Pan-Ameri- 
can college for South American students, 
Commerce and Administration Units, Sci- 
ences, Machinery, Engineering, Law and 
other Units of magnificent proportions, 
and with a plan for investment of twenty- 
five million dollars spread over a period of 
forty years, with twenty-two separate col- 
leges and schools of learning, all to be co- 
hesive and all planned ahead so as not to 
have to undo any mistakes, and I then de- 
cided that here was a visualist and a 
dreamer come to life—one who could dream 
—and do, also. 
I looked at the program— 





“Frederic Zeigen” 











That did not tell me very much, so I 
asked my neighbor, Mr. George E. Merrick. 

“Who started this thing,” I said, “and 
who really was back of the movement?” 

Mr. Merrick smiled. “You are listening 
to him now.” 


“What? That boy?” 
Mr. Merrick smiled again,—almost a 
grin. “That boy is fifty-two years old, head 





of a big Investment Bankers Corporation, 
and got all of us into this thing. Before 
he came everybody talked college—but he 
actually did things. He got them started.” 


An imposing unit of the University of Miami 
group 


I met Mr. Zeigen shortly thereafter. 

“Who, in your opinion, started all this 
wonderful work?” I asked, waving my hand 
at the University site. 

He smiled—a boyish and naive smile, 
and his black eyes snapped. 

“T think Reverend Solomon Merrick had 
a vision twenty years ago when he wanted 











——— ; niin 
University of Miami— Administration building and central group (sketched by Denman Fink) 








to start a little Congregational college here. 
Then probably William Jennings Bryan, 
when he wanted to establish a Pan-Ameri- 
can school of commerce in Florida. Then 
Miss Bertha Foster, who, years ago, started 
her Miami Conservatory and College of Ex- 
pression, then Judge William E. Walsh, who 
suggested and talked an ‘outdoor college,’ so 
the students would not be housed up while 
learning. And George E. Merrick, prob- 
ably the most enthusiastic and aggressive 
of my friends, who visualized a college here 
some years ago.” 

Not a word did he state about his own 
efforts. All the praise was for the others. 

“But, what did you have to do with it?” 
I asked. 

He smiled—shyly—embarrassed. 

“I—Oh—I helped it along.” 

And so we started talking on other topics. 

But I was not satisfied. I went to Judge 
Walsh. 

“Who got you to actually give your time 
to this work?” I asked. 

“Why, I think the only man who actually 
did get me or anyone else going was Mr. 
Ziegen. He helped me draw the charter, 
paid ail the expenses for filing and adver- 
tising, obtained every signature of the most 
important men and women in town to go 
on the Board of Regents, including Mr. 
William Jennings Bryan and his daughter, 
Ruth Bryan Owen, and then laid out the 
plans for each step we were to take. I un- 
derstand he had taken a course in uni- 
versity planning years before and so knew 
what was required.” 

The Judge was quite enthusiastic about 
the matter. 

“Who managed to get the site for the 
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University ?” I asked of Mr. Telfair Knight, 
Vice-President of the Coral Gables Corpor- 
ation. 

“Mr. Zeigen,” replied Mr. Knight. “He 
visualized a university of twelve thousand 
students and almost scared us by his big 
ideas. He insisted upon not less than one 
hundred and sixty acres and more if pos- 
sible, and when we thought forty acres suf- 
ficient, he wrote to every president of every 
large university in America for advice and 
information as to sizes of the campus and 
other requirements, and with this data, he 
proved that the other universities had from 
two hundred acres to nine thousand acres 
and that, therefore, one hundred and sixty 
acres were none too much. Mr. Zeigen won 
his point.” 

“Where did you get your start in fi- 
nances?” I then asked. 

“Well, you see Mr. Zeigen planned to buy 
one entire section of six hundred forty 
acres out of the city, place the campus in 
the center and sell off the rest for the 
benefit of the University, making profit 
enough to put up the buildings free. He 
placed this matter before the Board, but 
urged his friend, Mr. George E. Merrick, 
to consider it a personal matter—and by 
his arguments convinced Mr. Merrick to 
give the one hundred and sixty acres free 
and clear and four million dollars in cash 
to start the University.” 

“What?” I asked, astonished. 

“Yes. <A total value of five million dol- 
lars,” replied Mr. Knight. “With this re- 
port Mr. Zeigen had a start on his Uni- 
versity project and then he sent the Board 
of Regents out to help raise the balance.” 

Later on I saw Mr. Phineas Paist and 
Mr. Denman Fink, the architects. 


Art 


onl 


“How come,” I asked, “that you have 
adopted that particular style of architec- 
ture for the University buildings?” 

Mr. Fink, famous as an artist through- 
ou: the world, and Mr. Paist, famous for 
designing beautiful dream picture build- 
hs, both responded with enthusiasm. 

‘Zeigen! He has put in nearly every 
day since we started, consulting with us 
ani insisting upon a beautiful, colorful 
Mediterranean type of architecture. When 
one of our Board of Architects held out 


— 


emphatically for the ordinary Greek Classic 
in architecture in opposition to these ideas 
of Mr. Zeigen, it was found advisable to 
drop him from the Board, and take Mr. 
Zeigen’s ideas. He surely was a tenacious 
man.” 

It was Mr. Zeigen who first visualized 
the main Administration Unit of eight hun- 
dred feet long, built on an artificial hill 


| an 
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over this union and she will be the Dean of 
the College of Music. She mentioned to 
Mr. Zeigen that Mr. J. C. Penney, head 
of the Penney Department Chain stores, 
was interested in the Conservatory work 
and with this hint Mr. Zeigen induced Mr. 
Penney to erect and endow a $200,000 beau- 
tiful memorial building to the memory of 
his wife, Mary Kendal Penney, this build- 





Central building of University High School group 


with broad staircase leading down to a 
beautiful lake. The building is to hold the 
Academic Unit also, with a 500 foot patio 
in the center, beautiful colonnade and 
cloisters around each wing, and all the 
groups of buildings to be connected with 
roofed colonnades and galleries, as a pro- 
tection to the students. 





nstitute of the University group 


The architects have more than outdone 
themselves and the result is that the most 
beautiful group of university buildings in 
the world will ultimately be placed on the 
campus. 

When it was discovered that a rival uni- 
versity was to be started, Mr. Zeigen united 
these factions and then caused the Miami 
Conservatory of Music with its one thou- 
sand students to become a part of the Uni- 
versity. Miss Bertha Foster, the head of 
the Conservatory, is extremely enthusiastic 


ing to be used for class room and conserva- 
tory purposes, and built on a plan new and 
different from any ever before attempted. 

In the development of the work it was 
discovered that a Dairy and Horticulture 
Unit was essential. With no ground avail- 
able and no funds, Mr. Zeigen immedi- 
ately interested Mr. Fripp, one of the 
wealthiest and most progressive dairy 
farmers in the State, and upon Mr. Zeigen’s 
enthusiastic representations of the value of 
this work for the community, Mr. Fripp 
donated readily sixty acres of land valued 
at $200,000 to the University and agreed 
to supervise and erect a model Dairy and 
Horticulture Unit for the institution. In 
fact, the enthusiasm of Mr. Zeigen seemed 
to have no bounds, for every person with 
whom he came in contact gave and gave 
liberally in sums ranging from a hundred 
thousand to millions of dollars and he 
emphasized the worth of the undertaking 
by himself giving one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars for a Fine Arts Gallery 
and Art Unit and then went out and per- 
sonally raised subscriptions for another 
equal amount to complete this Unit, which 
will be named the “Frederic Zeigen College 
of Fine Arts.” 

Through his personal efforts Mr. Zeigen 
raised more than five million, five hundred 
thousand dollars of the ten-million-dollar 
objective required to start the institution, 
and under the able leadership of Mr. John 
B. Orr, chairman of the Harbor Plan Com- 
mission, the balance was easily subscribed, 
with Mr. Zeigen’s group leading nearly 
every day’s drive. 

With all the present financial needs in 
sight the Board of Regents then engaged 
experts on university planning to prepare 
plans for the growth of the University for 
the next forty years, locating buildings, 
estimating costs, upkeep and expense, and 
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now have a comprehensive objective to 
shoot at with little danger of costly errors. 
In fact, Mr. Zeigen corresponded with 
each President and Dean of every uni- 
versity of standing in America, and re- 
ceived their advice and suggestions before 
he undertook to spend a dollar, and was 
elected Managing Regent and Secretary 
with power to act in order to carry out the 
details of his vision. 

Having discovered all this and finding 
that nearly every effort relating to the 
University leads directly to Mr. Zeigen, I 
naturally desired to know more of the per- 


sonal nature of this human dynamo. It is 
not every man that can visualize a fifty 
million dollar university where a jungle 
stands, then pick nearly six million dollars 
out of the air to start this university and 
then preside at the corner-stone laying and 
at the opening of the first classes. What 
kind of a man was he? 

It was an easy matter to discover. Mr. 
Frederic Zeigen was born in Saginaw, 
Michigan, in 1874, therefore he is some- 
thing over fifty-two years old. He is mar- 
ried and has two children—and is a grand- 
dad, but looks as young as his children. He 
was one of the fabled poor boys, like the 
typical Alger hero. He sold newspapers, 
worked his way through high school and 
college, graduated from the Michigan State 
Normal College as Class Poet, Class Presi- 
dent and Honor Man, superintended schools 
for a while, taught literature in college, was 


editor of the Gateway Magazine and wrote 
for magazines and newspapers. In the 
rapid development of Detroit, Mr. Zeigen 
engaged in the investment game, loaning of 
money, buying and selling real estate, etc. 
and amassed several million dollars, becom- 
ing the President of the Investment Bank- 
ers Corporation of Michigan. He also 
became director of banks, head of the con- 
struction company bearing his name, of the 
large Michigan Petroleum Corporation and 
of several other corporations, and was still 
always interested in art, literature and 
music. 


He was elected President of the Michi- 
gan Authors Association three successive 
times, President of the Michigan Methodist 
Laymen’s Association, Delegate to General 
Conference and a liberal patron of the art 
and music societies, giving the Scarab Gold 
Medal, the annual gold prize for best work 
in art, oratory, music and poetry, and was 
supposed to have retired several years ago 
to his beautiful winter home located next 
to the James Deering estate on the bay- 
front in Miami, but retiring to a life of 
ease and luxury was too tame for a man 
of his mettle, so he plunged into the found- 
ing of this University. 

* * * 

Mr. Zeigen is the composer of something 
over forty musical composers, songs and 
lyrics, which have been published and some 
of which became well known. He is the 
author of one novel, “Therold Archer 


Knowlton” and three books of poems, 
“Breezes from the Pines,” “Collected 
Poems,” and “Stardust and Dandelions.” 
His new novel, “Lava,” will be from the 
press in October—a stirring story of mod- 
ern religious life, and his rhymed drama 
“Black Christ” will be in the hands of the 
publisher in spring. 

He is a man of action as well as a 
dreamer and James Oliver Curwood, the 
famous author says of him: 

“Mr. Zeigen is an amazing combination 
of the poetic and practical’ and Mr. Cur- 
wood knows him perhaps better than any 
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other man, for the two climbed up to fame 
and fortune together. 

When interviewed Mr. Zeigen said that 
he hoped to give the rest of his life and his 
fortune toward useful work for the benefit 
of the public, especially the future of the 
youth of America, and he and Mrs. Ruth 
Bryan Owen, daughter of the famous 
“Commoner” are at present working on a 
system of uplift for the younger genera- 
tion which may leave its lasting impress 
upon the world of endeavor. 

The strange thing about Mr. Zeigen’s 
work is that he is so full of ideas and sug- 
gestions and so willing to work them out, 
that the others are always willing to go in 
with him wholeheartedly in the work and 
help carry out the ideas and invariably Mr. 
Zeigen has been willing to step aside and 
let the others be in at the finish and win 
the approbation. This fine spirit seems *o 
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be the secret of the vast amount of work 
accomplished by him and also perhaps the 
keynote of his success. 

The University of Miami is about to 
open, but you will find that the work is 
now so well founded and organized that 
he can devote his energies and ideas to 
new enterprises, for the momentum obtained 
will carry it on to completion and he already 
has received numerous invitations from 
other universities to assist them in solving 
their problems, financial and otherwise. 
Indeed, these requests are so insistent that 
the president of one of our largest colleges 
has invited Mr. Zeigen to take a course in 
university administration and planning to 
better perfect him in this line of work, 
and perhaps thereby assist in establishing 
numerous institutions of learning where 
needed. It is rare that a combination of 
practical business sense, poetic idealism 
and vision and financial worth is found like 
this in one man. 


* * * 


“The beginning of the University of 
Miami,” Frederic Zeigen has told in inter- 
views, “cannot be ascribed to any one indi- 
vidual or group of individuals. It seems 
to have been in the minds of a great many 
people for quite a number of years. 

“Approximately twenty years ago the 
Reverend Solomon Merrick, father of 
George E. Merrick of Coral Gables fame, 
who had gone southward from Cape Cod 
at the first faint whisper of opportunity in 
the Peninsula State, suggested during the 
course of one of his sermons that a college 
for Congregational religious study be es- 
tablished upon his farm, west of Miami, 
and in close proximity to his church. 

“Later on, others broached the subject of 
an institution of higher learning, and, some 
seven or eight years ago, when William 
Jennings Bryan came to Miami, he sug- 
gested that this would be a logical location 
for a Pan-American School of Commerce. 
Here, South American students could be 
easily obtained and thereby cause a ming- 
ling of ideas and nationalities which would 
do great good to the two Americas. 

“These ideas seemed to meet with con- 
siderable favor in the newspapers through- 
out the United States, and several editors 
both in Miami and elsewhere wrote articles 
upon the subject. 

“Among others who broached this sub- 
ject, I might claim to be one of the pioneers, 
for seven years ago I gave an address be- 
fore the White Temple to assist in raising 
funds for the church and at that time I 
suggested that Miami would be an ideal 
spot at which to develop a large university. 
Later on, William Jennings Bryan, Edwin 
Markham and myself discussed the matter 
quite freely.” 

Contemporary newspapers, however, 
show that great stress was laid by press 
an‘! public upon Mr. Zeigen’s added uni- 
ve'sity idea. They show that while the 
others interested advocated in one case a 
Congregational Theological School, in an- 
other, a College of Commerce, in still an- 
other a health school for advanced learning, 
and in the case of Miss Bertha M. Foster, 
a college of music, Mr. Zeigen advocated a 
university with all departments, and espe- 
cially stressed the largeness of space re- 


quired and the artistic values of climate, 
the Bay, and the shrubbery. 

Together, Mr. Zeigen, Mr. Bryan; and 
Edwin Markham, the poet, formulated a 
working plan for a university. Shortly 
thereafter, Mr. Zeigen, then as always a 
luminary in the literary field, was elected 
president of the Edwin Markham Founda- 
tion for the establishment of a poet-laur- 
eate-ship in America, and in his inaugura- 
tion speech advocated the combining of all 
the various ideas which tended toward the 


University site October 1, 1925—tropical jungle 


University site February 10, 1926—partly 
constructed 


university into one harmonious 
whole. 

At this time Mr. Bryan suggested that 
Zeigen see a young attorney who, though 
not a Miamian for any great length of time, 
had become a conspicuous figure in the city 
by his championship of the idea of an open- 
air school. Mr. Zeigen saw the lawyer, 
Mr. Walsh, and soon imbued him with the 
university idea. 

“In a short time,” the Managing Regent 
declares, “Mr. Walsh was as enthusiastic 


spirit, 


as any of us, and together we reached an- 


agreement whereby Mr. Walsh was to draw 
up the charter for the institution and see 
that it was properly filed, while I was to 
pay all the expense of incorporation and 
secure the signatures of all the members of 
the Board of Regents.” 

He does not make it clear that he further 
agreed to give all his time to the work of 


organizing, and bear all the university’s 
expenses until fully organized. But such 
is the case. In addition, the records show 
that he personally induced Bryan, Mr. Mer- 
rick, Miss Foster and Mr. Henry Salem 
Hubbell, an artist whose idea it was to es- 
tablish at Miami a school of tropical art, 
to give up their individual ideas and merge 
them with that of a united university. 

Mr. Walsh thereupon drew up the char- 
ter, but omitted reference to the university 
courses of study, degree work, erection of 


University site January 1, 1926—cleared, ready 
for building 


University site May 10, 1926—work well along 


buildings, organization and the Founders’ 
Society. But as Mr. Zeigen had already 
had a long course in University planning 
in his collegiate experience, these things 
were written into the charter by Mr. 
Zeigen, who then proceeded to secure the 
signatures of the fifteen men whom it was 
decided to make members of the Board of 
Regents. These were the heads of each of 
the three newspapers, Mr. Clayton Sedg- 
wick Cooper, Mr. Frank B. Shutts, and 
Governor James M. Cox; the men and 
women who had advocated the various in- 
dividual college ideas, William Jennings 
Bryan, William E. Walsh, Miss Bertha 
Foster, George E. Merrick, Mr. Hubbell, 
Mr. Leslie B. Robertson and Mr. Zeigen. 
In addition, Thomas J. Pancoast and E. G. 
Sewell, the heads of the two boards of 
commerce in Miami; Mr. B. B. Tatum, the 
head of a large real estate concern; Mrs. 
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Ruth Bryan Owen, daughter of the Great 
Commoner, and head of the Women’s move- 
ment in the city, and Judge Mitchell D. 
Price were to be members of the board. 

That the matter of securing the signa- 
tures of the people named, and their co- 
operation was by no means a simple task, 
is evident from the record which is pre- 
served in the First Annual Report of the 
Joard of Regents, the work of Mr. Zeigen 
himself. 

“It was quite a difficult job,” he writes, 
“to get all the members who first signed 
their names to consent to this undertaking. 
Each of you will no doubt remember how 
you objected and pulled back when I came 
to you with the proposition, and I believe 
only three members out of the entire num- 
ber consented to put their names to the 
instrument, without objections. The se- 
curing of these signatures had taken up 
such an amount of my time that the delay 
caused other people in the community to 
get ahead of us by attempting to file a 
charter under the name “University of 
Miami” and it was only the prompt action 
on our part that enabled us to file our char- 
ter just before a religious institution pre- 
pared and attempted to place their charter 
on file.” 

* * * 

Thereafter, with the co-operation, advice 
and suggestion of Mr. Walsh, who had be- 
come a judge in the interim, and with the 
help of the other members of the Board, 
Mr. Zeigen outlined the plans for the Uni- 
versity, and had them approved. He then 
interviewed various real estate men regard- 
ing sites and finally, after a great amount 
of endeavor, secured an endowment of $4,- 
000,000 and a site of 160 acres at Coral 
Gables—only, however, after having agreed 
with Mr. Merrick that he would not allow 
the matter to become public until after Mr. 
Merrick had secured the proper amount of 
land. 

A Board of Architects was consulted, and 
to them Mr. Zeigen, from his training and 
experience, dictated his ideas for a uni- 
versity. They were to have the central unit 
placed upon a high, artificial hill in the 
center of the land which Mr. Merrick had 
donated, to dig out an enormous lake which 
would act as a reflecting basin for his main 
unit, and group the other units about this. 
This plan was finally adopted. 

In order that he might carry out his 
ideas, Mr. Zeigen was elected Managing Re- 
gent and Secretary. Mrs. Owen, Miss 
Bertha Foster and Mr. Cooper were made 
a committee to select a curriculum. 

Following this activity, through the in- 
tervention of Miss Foster, Mr. Zeigen suc- 
ceeded in enlisting the interest of Mr. J. C. 
Penney, who agreed to give $200,000 
towards the Music Unit, and several other 
parties who were willing to give a large 
amount, and so, for a while, at least, the 
financing of the institution seemed secure. 


Not content simply with following out 
his own ideas concerning the establishment 
of a university, with the summer season 
Mr. Zeigen and Judge Walsh took a trip 
to Europe for the purpose of inspecting the 
Continental universities and of bringing 
back ideas for the proper location of build- 
ings on the campus, the proper architecture 
and other details of construction, and upon 
their return the Board of Architects was 
instructed to submit plans for a new and 
unique Mediterranean type of architecture, 
which they accomplished to the great satis- 
faction of the Board of Regents. 

The University grounds and buildings 
visualized, Mr. Zeigen fired the first gun of 
the drive for funds by securing the first 
$5,400,000 in subscriptions. From then on, 
things progressed much more easily under 
the able direction of the Managing Regent, 
and building went forward with such rapid- 
ity that it is almost a certainty that, as 
predicted, the Academic and Music Units 
will be opened during the first week of 
October, 1926. 

But, in the meanwhile, Mr. Zeigen had 
given more than $150,000 for the erection 
and equipment of the Art Unit, and $50,000 
more for pictures—after which he had 
raised double that sum to complete the 
building. He had given all of his *time 
during the past two years, paid all the office 
expenses, stenographer hire, postage, print- 
ing, office furniture and other bills out of 
his own pocket in order to keep the uni- 
versity work going. 

In addition, he studied carefully every 
suggestion, every improvement, every con- 
tract, every plan and blueprint, and every 
detail of structural and architectural work 
from the very inception of the university 
idea. Like a foreman, he has been on the 
job every day, and there is not a detail that 
has escaped his keen eye. 

So thorough-going has been the work in 
every instance of organization and develop- 
ment that when the Association of South- 
ern Colleges and College Presidents held 
its meeting in Charleston, South Carolina, 
in November, Mr. Ziegen, who attended the 
conference, was applauded upon every hand, 
and was assured by the Executive Com- 
mittee that the University of Miami would 
receive favorable consideration as soon as 
it was ready for it. Subsequently, Presi- 
dent Murphrie, of the University of Flor- 
ida, was appointed chairman of a special 
committee to see that the Miami curriculum 
and equipment was of a standard which 
would conform to the requirements of the 
Association of Southern Colleges. 

“The laying of the corner-stone,” de- 
clares Mr. Zeigen, “was an epoch in the 
progress of the erection of our University, 
and I am sure that the date will be a land- 
mark in the history of southern Florida. 

“As to the work that still remains, plans 
must be evolved for the next twenty or 
thirty years; added funds must be raised 
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as soon as business begins to pick up; land, 
stocks and bonds must be secured; the 
State, County and United States agricul. 
tural and horticultural interests must be 
combined in the university; a military unit 
—not compulsory, however—should be es. 
tablished; the University should be tied up 
in every way possible with the other uni- 
versities in Florida and throughout the 
United States.” 

As planned by Mr. Zeigen, and now in 
the course of construction, the university 
is to consist of twenty main buildings and 
about 150 rooms. There are to be special 
buildings for each of the departments, to- 
gether with laboratories, libraries, a hos- 
pital, lecture rooms, an observatory, stu- 
dios, a conservatory, dormitories for men 
and women, gymnasiums, swimming pools, 
athletic fields and a bowl for football. The 
University will have its cwn service build- 
ings supplying heat, electricity and water, 
so that it will be complete unto itself. The 
President will have his residence upon the 
campus in order that he may always be in 
close touch with the life of the university. 
Sorority and fraternity houses, however, 
will be located elsewhere, but close to the 
school grounds. 

A unique feature of the institution will 
be the fact that all rooms and halls will be 
equipped with radio receiving apparatus 
and that all announcements will be trans- 
mitted by radio to all rooms at the same 
time, a great convenience in an institution 
of this size. 

* * * 

Judge Walsh, of whom Mr. Zeigen says, 
“T found him always ready and willing to 
co-operate with me and with other mem- 
bers of the Board of Regents in regard to 
any matters concerning the University; he 
was always full of enthusiasm, and was in- 
defatigable in assisting me whenever | 
called upon him,”—declares, “We plan to 
link the University of Miami closely with 
the daily work of the people. In such cities 
as Boston, Troy and Pittsburg, a plan has 
been adopted of allowing the manufacturers 
to work out their own problems in the 
laboratories of the colleges and universities. 
In this way, practical work is carried on 
in the laboratories, furthering industrial 
progress and removing the usual wall of 
aloofness between the university and the 
people.” Eminently practical are the ideas 
both of Mr. Zeigen and of Judge Walsh. 

“It is expected that students from South 
America and Central America, as well as 
from every state in the Union will come to 
Miami University and learn the reaction 
to the great spirit of Americanism, of ad- 
vance and progress,” Mr. Zeigen states. 

“After all, it is not so much the book- 
learning which students carry away from 
a University that counts, as it is the im- 
pression they carry away in their hea*ts 
and minds, which is the impression they 
give to the world.” 
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Touring “The Old Homestead” State 


New Hampshire folks entertain editors from forty-four states, who discover the blend of Nature 
and Human Nature at its best in the old Granite State—Scenes of 
Denman Thompson’s ‘‘Old Homestead ”’ 


Visions of Denman Thompson and 
his “Old Homestead” at Swanzey 
came to me when a tour of New Hamp- 
shire was announced. It ended with a pic- 
ture. To the eyes of a group of editors 
from forty-four states, New Hampshire 
was revealed in all its picturesqueness—the 
perfect blend of Nature and human nature 
at its best. It was a surprise. 
They gathered in Boston on buses pro- 
vided for the purpose and launched upon a 


TT journey started with a picture. 





never-to-be-forgotten tour of the old Gran- 
ite State. Four modern buses that seemed 
like Boulevard Pullmans, circled the wind- 
ing streets of Boston, visited the classic 
shades of Harvard, Bunker Hill, North 
Church, with its army of later day patriots 
from foreign lands and of foreign parent- 
age. The auto swept on to Lexington and 
‘oncord over the route which Paul Revere 
«shed on that eventful April nineteenth in 

io. 

In the party there were some who had 
n ver been in New England before and they 
Were surprised to know that April nine- 
te nth was Patriots’ Day—a holiday in 
Mussachusetts. To those few everything 
‘-hted that was over fifty years old was 
be regarded with awe and even the old 
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mottled stones on a building with a century 
of service were touched only with the ut- 
most reverence. Anything with a history 
covering two hundred years was too holy 
to be touched at all. 

* * * 

Editors soon became acquainted, espe- 
cially amid the sights and scenes where 
they sniff a human interest story for read- 
ers. To them mere geographical names 
are as nothing. It’s the human interest 
that counts. Before the party had made 





much distance everyone knew everyone 
else’s claim of circulation and all were im- 
bued with the spirit of boys and girls out 
for a new thrill. 

During a stop at Lexington Green the 
events leading up to the Revolution were 
recounted, while at Concord Bridge, where 
“the embattled farmers stood,” the details 
of the affray in which was fired “the shot 
heard ’round the world” were graphically 
portrayed. Following this there was a rev- 
erential glimpse at the home of Louise M. 
Alcott with visions of her “Little Women,” 
and “Little Men,” playing under the old 
elms. Heads were lifted high as we passed 
the home of Ralph Waldo Emerson, but the 
schedule was inflexible. We were to “do” 
New Hampshire. 


Beside the stone marking the entrance to 
the State of New Hampshire on the Daniel 
Webster Highway, the party was met by 
Governor John G. Winant. There were 
flags, bunting, booming cannons and brass 
bands. It looked like the overture of a 
continuous Fourth of July celebration. 
Then came the greeting at the Nashua 
Country Club during which hundreds of 
balloons were sent aloft with tags attached, 
giving the names and addresses of each of 
the individuals taking part. One card was 
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later returned by a man living more than 
fifty miles away. It was the beginning of 
a strenuous campaign of seeing, eating, and 
the gathering of souvenirs. 

Nashua began by sending samples of 
blankets, White Mountain ice cream freez- 
ers and other products manufactured in the 
city. These were mailed directly to the 
homes of the newspapermen. Governor 
Winant’s welcome touched an “Old Home- 
stead” keynote when he insisted that “You 
cannot think of a home without a woman.” 
Not far away was Amherst, the birthplace 
of Horace Greeley, the patron saint of mod- 
ern journalism. In Milford is published 
The Cabinet, a weekly newspaper on which 
he worked and upon which Horace Greeley 
vegan his illustrious career, the climax of 
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which was the founding of the New York 
Tribune. 

The children were out with flags and 
handled them in a way which indicated that 
the old colonial spirit still lives in old New 
Hampshire. The town was gaily decorated 
as if a presidential party were being re- 
ceived. In Peterborough we visited the 
picturesque spot where Edward MacDowell 
lived and gave the world that incomparable 
pianoforte selection “To a Wild Rose.” In 
the Town Hall, a group of women attired 


Former Mayor 
Fernando 
Hartford 

of Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, 
himself a 
publisher, greets 
Joe Mitchell 
Chapple, 
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at Claremont 
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John W. Weeks 
at 
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arched shadows of the forest, the “buscade” 
emerged into the great valley in which is 
located Keene, with its historic memories 
of the frontier outpost of the French and 
Indian war. Here the editors were greeted 
by United States Senator George H. Moses, 
the Mayor, and Gail Shedd, the official 
greeter. Judge Chester Gordon, in his ad- 
dress, told a vivid story of the French and 
Indian War that seems to have been over- 
looked by school historians, for it was the 
overture of the revolution that followed. 








in the dainty charm of colonial costumes 
were having a fair with a setting that made 
one want to begin buying “antiques” at 
once. It was a rare treat to the editors 
from the West to glimpse the household 
equipment of early days. At the headquar- 
ters of the American Guernsey Cattle 
Club we drank milk and consumed Guernsey 
ice cream served by pretty, rosy-cheeked 
New Hampshire girls, making a perfect 
setting of the poet’s milk-maid. Nestling 
in the valley where the water falls over 
granite ledges, Peterborough has the mag- 
netic charm that inspires creative work 
among authors, sculptors, artists and com- 
It was here that Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, one of America’s most famous com- 
posers, born in Henniker, New Hampshire, 
began her musical career. Here too, Mabel 
Daniels, Chalmers Clifton, Douglas Moore 
and many others who have won prizes and 
medals carried on their labors. In little 
cabins in the woods playwrights and poets 
foregathered to dream and create. The 
walls of the MacDowell home are in them- 
selves an epitome of American musical 
achievement. No wonder that the party 
was loath to leave the charm of this center 
of art and music in old New Hampshire. 
Over country roads lined with old stone 
walls, monuments to the rugged glory of 
the toil of prowess, dashing through the 


posers. 


Chester County was a strategic point about 
which six of the Colonial forts were located. 

At Dublin, where a large number of the 
members of the diplomatic corps at Wash- 
ington were wont to spend their summers 
and where James Bryce, author of the “Am- 
erican Commonwealth”, while Ambassador 
from Great Britain, wrote some of his later 
works, the woods are filled with evidences of 
old fences and houses, even old mills indi- 
cating that it was a garden spot sought by 
the pioneers from the Bay State colony. 
At Lake Spofford mine host Dutton was 
ready for the guests, who enjoyed there 
such a night’s rest as one enjoys among the 
primeval pines of New Hampshire’s north- 
land. No wonder that Lake Spofford en- 
joys an international reputation as a 
charming sequestered nook in which one can 
live to the utmost. Only twenty-four hours 
had passed since leaving Boston, but al- 
ready it seemed as though we had experi- 
enced more thrills than could be packed into 
a single day. The Reception Committees 
at every town line seemed to vie with one 
another in extending the substantial evi- 
dences of a hospitality, sincere and whole- 
some. They did it without fuss or splutter. 

Everyone was “on time” the following 
morning, and the sun had hardly risen when 
the “buscade”’ swept on up the Connecticut 
River and circled around Bellows Falls, Ver- 


mont, for a few minutes. The old toll 
bridges and the rich watery farm lands of 
the Connecticut Valley indicated what at- 
tracted the settlers in the early days. There 
were stops at Claremont and at Newport, 
where young ladies with ice cream, candy, 
cigars and cigarettes greeted the guests 
while the band played and every available 
open space was used for dancing. 

As we catapulted through the old covered 
bridge at Walpole, the old streets evidenced 
the great prosperity of the early days. Wal- 
pole is associated with the traditions of a 
society of wits. It had its reputation for 
consuming thirty-eight hundred barrels of 
cider, three barrels annually to every man, 
woman and child, but that was long ago. 
Main Street of old Charlestown, one of the 
oldest towns hereabout, with its lawns and 
white houses, was the scene of the frontier 
post that bore the brunt of the heaviest 
attacks from the north for over twenty 
years during the French and Indian wars. 
It was here that Charles Hoyt, the dramat- 
ist and author of “A Bunch of Keys” and 
“Texas Steer’, was born. Then there was 
Swanzey, where lived Denman Thompson, 
the actor and playwright who made the “Old 
Homestead” and New Hampshire famous in 
the realm of the stage. Not far away is 
Cornish, where lived Augustus St. Gaudens, 
the sculptor, and a colony of artists and 
authors. On one side are the Green Moun- 
tains, and on the other was Mount Ascut- 
ney, dreamily lining the eastern shore of 
the placid Connecticut. 

* * * 


In the village of Lyme and Oxford, with 


its colonnade of maples, lived Samuel Morey, 
who operated the first successful steamboat 
in 1790 and later took it to New York, where 
it was purchased by the partner of Rob- 


ert Fulton. Old Haverhill, the home of 
Senator Henry W. Keyes and his wife, 
Frances Parkinson Keyes, was built by the 
early pioneers. 

At Lebanon, with its history of the early 
days, we stopped at the Hotel Rogers. In 
Hanover we drove about the college build- 
ings of Old Dartmouth, where one could 
almost see the shadow of Daniel Webster, 
as a young student, emerging from his 
boarding house to take his contemplative 
walk down the old Lovers’ Lane in prepara- 
tion for that initial oration, the forerunner 
of forensic fame. Here in the hills, re- 
mote from large cities, the students at 
Dartmouth develop a self-reliance, a spirit 
that has left its impress upon the indus- 
trial and professional history of the coun- 
try. 

Turning up the mountains the motors 
made their way through the historic town 
of Pike, from whence comes the country’s 
supply of emery products. Here we learned 
that emery is not a stone, but a manufac- 
tured product. In Pike were made the whet- 
stones on which our forefathers sharpened 
the scythes with which they cut their grain. 

At the Tarleton Club, located on a sight- 
ly eminence, surrounded by many beautifv! 
lakes, Fred Adams as host and Morris Smit!: 
and Captain Rix of the Pike Manufacturin: 
Company had seen to it that there wa: 
nothing lacking for enjoying to the full thi- 
gem of lake and mountain beauty. 

Arriving at Lisbon late at night while i 
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was raining, the band was playing bravely 
and the party alighted and danced on the 
pavements. There were speeches and cheers 
and then we were off, singing the refrain of 
New Hampshire. 

At midnight Littleton was thoroughly 
awake and ablaze with a welcome that took 
no thought of weather. From across the 
park came the refrain of “The Old Man of 
the Mountain.” Thousands of people were 
gathered to give us a welcome worthy of 
the traditions of the town. There were 
numerous impromptu speeches, followed by 
a request for more of “The Old Man of the 


Mountain,” a song written by Frances Ann 
Thompson, a Littleton girl. 

Within the hospitable walls of the Maple- 
wood Hotel at Bethlehem a little later, the 
weary but happy cavaliers dreamed sweet 
dreams of their golden hours in old New 
Hampshire. 

An early start was made, followed by 
another reception at the Mountain View 
House at Whitefield. The query arose: why 
waste any time in sleep? From this hostelry 
is visible one of the finest scenes in the 
White Mountains. Coffee and doughnuts 
were served here; the guests at the hotel 
joining with mine host Dodge and his son, 
who operated hotels in Florida, in receiving 
us. It seemed like a reunion of the North 
and South. The morning view of the Pres- 
idential Range was inspiring. Far to the 
north was Canada and looking to the east, 
west and south every vista was a picture. 

A welcome had been arranged for the 
party by the late John W. Weeks, the 
former Secretary of War, at his home at 
Mount Prospect near Lancaster. A few 
days previous his soul had passed away 
amid the scenes of his childhood, but it was 
cided to visit his home just the same, as 

would have wished. 

Citizens of Lancaster were especially ap- 

eciative of the tribute paid to their fa- 

rite son and gathered with the editors at 

e first memorial services held for this dis- 

iguished American. At the foot of the 


flag-staff on the lawn were placed flowers 
gathered by the editors from the surround- 
ing hills and valleys. <A tribute was paid 
by Editor Rand of Mississippi, hailing from 
the state of Jefferson Davis—also a former 
secretary of war who called attention to 
the services John W. Weeks had rendered 
to the flag that floated at half mast above 
representing a united country. On tip toes 
the guests went about the house looking 
upon the trophies, photographs and relics 
which Secretary Weeks had brought there, 
mementoes of his long and useful career. 
Now came a close view of the Presiden- 
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to the summit of the mountain. This cog 
railway, the first of its kind in the world, 
was built in 1869. The many early attempts 
to climb Mount Washington were indicated 
by the different spots at which people had 
perished before the days of the railway. 
On the way up we ate lunch in the clouds, 
but were still on earth. On our right and 
left were towering peaks named for early 
presidents. Between were great “gulps,” 
called gulches in the west, insisted the edi- 
tor from Wyoming. As the ascent was 
made the trees behind became smaller and 
smaller and faded out entirely. The variety 
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tial Range. Senator Chandler was the host 
of the luncheon at the Mount Madison House 
at Gorham. The dash through Pinkham 
Notch, past Glen and Jackson, through In- 
tervale and into North Conway, followed in 
quick succession. The old tabernacle in 
which Henry Ward Beecher preached, now 
doing service as a garage, was a shrine of 
interest to the editors, for the great Beecher 
was himself an editor. At North Conway 
small pillows of balsam, redolent with the 
health-giving tonic of the White Moun- 
tains were presented. It is no wonder that 
poets have sung and raved concerning In- 
tervale, the land between the mountains. 
From Crawford Notch with its pictur- 
esque setting we rode over the hills, dashing 
in and out of those caverns in the woods 
like an aeroplane glide. In the distance 
were splotches of shadows riding along the 
distant peaks shining out resplendent in the 
golden sunset. Col. E. A. Barron gave a 
most interesting talk concerning the early 
history of the White Mountains. Mov- 
ing on to the Mount Washington Hotel 
at Bretton Woods, the night was spent 
within the shadow of the towering peak 
that has made the White Mountains famous 
and interesting even in the old school ge- 
ographies. The climax of our trip was as- 
céending Mount Washington in the glory of 
early morning. Five trains, drawn by lo- 
comotive water-drawn wheels set on a bias 
in order to “keep level” going up, carried us 
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of flowers changed as if by magic. Amid 
the boulders was a view of a lake in the 
clouds and in the far distant horizon the 
shimmering shores of Portsmouth Harbor, 
eighty miles away. On the sides of the 
mountains were patches of snow. Down 
below were men climbing the mountain 
afoot, jumping from stone to stone like 
young deer or antelopes in the invigorat- 
ing air. The wind blows furiously here at 
times and every building for the accommo- 
dation of climbers has been securely an- 
chored with chains. 

The first impulse of youth is to climb 
higher and higher—a fact which perhaps 
explains the enthusiasm with which many 
people look upon mountain-climbing. The 
descent was even more inspiring than the 
ascent, for outspread was a vista the like of 
which is equalled nowhere in the world. In 
the sea of green foliage the spires of the 
churches in the villages peeped out and pic- 
tured a cluster of houses. 

Why Americans spend millions to go to 
Europe for mountain scenery is difficult to 
understand when there are such places as 
Mount Washington, the Appalachians and 
the Rockies at home. 

Nestling in the forests were little villages, 
the spires of their churches standing out 
against the sky. Once more in the valleys, 
the lunch at Franconia with mine host, 
Karl Abbott, scores a happy memory. 
Served at Forest Hills, where one could only 





long to spend weeks and months, it was a 
triumph. We were soon on our way again, 
traveling through Franconia Notch and 
coming upon that almost startling ‘“close- 
up” view of the Old Man of the Mountain. 
There he was standing out serene in the 
sombre light. The profile is not made by a 
single rock, but by a series of them, and, 
like the wings in a stage setting, is the most 
striking, natural sculptural effect that I 
have ever witnessed. Here at Echo Lake 
the editors, with the spirit of boys, listened 
to the echoes of their whispers which came 
back seven times. 

From this point we speeded on down to 
The Flume, that impressive bit of na- 
ture, the cavern-glory of mountains which 
mine host Abbott has made in a preserve 
visited by thousands of nature lovers. Here 
the little Ford does service for the fat man 
who finds it a job and a half to climb the 
hills. Maple sugar was served us here 
from the sap of the mountain maples. 

During the ride over the mountains 
through Woodstock and Plymouth, we 
learned to pronounce the word Pemigewas- 
set, the name of the hotel where the caval- 
cade reigned supreme in the “grand ball” of 
the trip. In the Court House at Plymouth 
Daniel Webster tried his first case, but his 
memories of Plymouth are associated with 
his entrance into society in the days when 
the fiddler and “‘quadrille” reigned supreme. 

On the road to Squam Lake and Center 
Harbor, a stop was made at Meredith, 
where the visitors were given souvenir 
towels. Meredith is the home town of the 
Chairman. The park here is filled with 
stones, mementoes from all parts of the 
world. There are stones lying on its bot- 
tom from the Acropolis in Athens, the White 
House at Washington, and many other fa- 
mous places. One of the last to be placed 
was brought from far off by Mrs. Roose- 
velt. 

Under the elms on the shores of Lake 
Winnepesaukee John G. Whittier wrote 
some of his finest lyrics. Time and again 
he made trips here to woo the muse. On 
the crest of Red Hill, Starr King, the noted 
author, meditated and wrote for many sum- 
mers those matchless fables. 

At the Weirs, the center of summer life 
in the lake district, the Fire Department 
was out to greet us. The cruise on a steam- 
er around the lake dotted with myriads of 
islands recalled to our minds the lake dis- 
trict of Scotland. Named by the Indians, 
“Winnipiseogee,” meaning “Pleasant Wa- 
ter in a High place,” it is also interpreted 
as “Smile of the Great Spirit.”” There are 
many musical Indian names still used in this 
region. 

Laconia, close by, is well known as the 
city in which many of our street cars are 
made. A thriving commercial and tourist 
center as well, it is called the capital of the 
Lake Winnepesaukee region. The Weirs is 
so named because of the river which flows 
through it, which was the great fishing 
ground. Endicott Rock which marked the 
old boundary between the United States and 
Canada, stands out like a landmark. Not 
far away is located the old Tilton Seminary. 
Here, as everywhere, the home folk turned 
out. 

Franklin was the first for 


city named 
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Benjamin Franklin. At the time of his 
birth it was known as Salisbury, and it 
has the distinction of being the birthplace 
of the imperial Daniel Webster. Here, as 
elsewhere, the speaker made reference to 
having visited Florida. Everyone seems to 
know about the Peninsula state, a fact 
which elicited a hearty response from Edi- 
tor Lew Brown of St. Petersburg. 
Concord-on-the-Merrimac is the way the 
geography classes used to sing the capital 
of that state. With a charm that has fur- 
nished a background for some of the “best 


Miss Frances Ann Thompson, composer of 
“Old Man of the Mountains” 


sellers”, the old Eagle House was known 
as the “Pelican Hotel” in Winston Church- 
ill’s writings of the days of rough and 
tumble politics in the state of New Hamp- 
shire. In the State House we entered the 
chamber where four hundred and twenty- 
one representatives, the largest legislative 
body in the country, except Congress itself, 
gathered to enact the laws of the state. 
Speaker Wood was with the party and sat 
in the chair. On a gentle slope in Concord 
is the site of “Pleasant View’, for many 
years the home of Mary Baker Eddy. She 
loved New Hampshire and enjoyed her 
afternoon rides along its pleasant shady 
roads. Afternoon tea at the home of Gov- 
ernor and Mrs. Winant, a retreat among 
towering elms, was a homelike function. 

Not far away was the home of President 
Franklin Pierce, his office shingle still hang- 
ing outside the door. He was the only 
President born in New Hampshire and was 
counted the handsomest man who ever be- 
came President of the U. S. A. 

Down the valley of the Merrimac whizzed 
the buses to Manchester, the metropolis of 
New Hampshire. Amid the Falls are clus- 
tered the buildings of the Amoskeag, the 
largest cotton mills in the world. Close by 


is the home of General Stark, the Revolu- 
tionary hero who insisted upon victory or 
“Mollie Stark became a widow.” It was 
here also that Molly Pritchard, the heroine 
of the Revolution, lived and loaded the can- 
non that played havoc among the Red Coats. 
The Penacook Indians before their crush- 
ing defeat at the hands of the Mohawks 
had “obstinately refused to pray to God”, 
despite the appeal of Missionary Eliot, who 
translated the Bible into the Indian tongue 
and besought them to make their peace with 
God, to which they replied that they had 
never quarreled with Manitou, the Great 
Spirit, and refused to accept a strange 
God. 

Manchester is dotted with beautiful 
parks and residences, and has a unique in- 
stitute of arts and science which is heavily 
endowed. The earliest locomotive that first 
climbed Mount Washington was manufac- 
tured here, as well as many of the locomo. 
tives used in the west. A banquet was given 
at Carpenter Hotel, a hostelry of metropoli- 
tan pretensions. The business men wer 
out in force and were charmed with th 
singing of Mrs. Muhling, who led the com 
pany in singing “The Long, Long Trail,’ 
written by “Zo” Elliott, born in Manchester 
It seemed as if everything that had eve: 
been written in song or story had som: 
connection with New Hampshire, direct] 
or ancestrally, for you could not mentio: 
anything but what New Hampshire hac 
some connection with it according t 
George Carter, in charge of Bus 2, wit 
Eaton Sargent, Mayor of Nashua, in Bus } 
aiding and abetting New Hampshire glor 
at every turn. 

When the caravan pulled into old Exeter. 
the home of Phillips Academy, one of th 
first established in the country, the West- 
ern delegates were thrilled. It was here 
that Abraham Lincoln brought his son. 
Robert T., who recently died in Manchester, 
Vermont, to be educated. Ambrose Swasey, 
the noted and renowned maker of the Lick 
telescopes and others all over the world, 
was born in Exeter and he has returned to 
the old home for a visit every year. 

Greeted by Professor Tufts of Exeter, 
the dean of the faculty, Mr. Ambrose 
Swasey and Judge Henry F. Shute, the 
author of “The Real Diary of a Real Boy”, 
the editors felt that it was a cluster of real 
celebrities. Judge Henry Shute spoke with 
rollicking humor, characteristic of this pop- 
ular contributor to The Saturday Evening 
Post, NATIONAL MAGAZINE and other lead- 
ing periodicals. He “pointed with pride” 
to the band stand and told of the days when 
he had visions of becoming a member of 
the Exeter Silver Cornet Band. 

The first settlement of the Granite State 
was made at Hilton’s Point, Dover, but it 
was at Portsmouth that Captain John 
Smith, who married Pocahontas, first 
landed, and as a matter of history, it must 
be recorded that Frank Jones made his f:- 
mous ale in the good old days prior to t! 2 
advent of Mr. Volstead at Portsmouth. 

One of the leading ports of the seacoa-t 
in the early days, Portsmouth points 
the very house occupied by John Paul Jone-, 
hero and founder of the American Navy. 

Martin Prig, an English explorer, saile 
into Portsmouth Harbor and several mil: ; 


Continued on page 76 
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Wilson’s First Steps 7m Practical Politics 


James Kerney, editor of the Trenton (New Jersey) Times, who “‘sat in’’ on the war President’s doings 
in statecraft, gives intimate sidelights in interview 


of the Trenton, N. J. Times, and Direc- 

tor of American Information in France 
for eight months in 1918, traveled further 
with Woodrow Wilson over the road of 
practical politics than any other man. Even 
Joe Tumulty and the mysterious Colonel 
House came upon the stage later and made 
their exit before the end of the great War 
President’s days, while this New Jersey 
iournalist was cloistered with him yet con- 
terring on matters of state only a month 
or so prior to his death. But not even 
“Jim” Kerney went the whole way with 
Wilson. 

“T was not for Woodrow Wilson when he 
was first proposed for Governor of New 
Jersey by Senator James Smith, the Demo- 
cratic Boss of the State. I did not know 
Wilson then. No one else in New Jersey, 
outside of academic circles, knew him. The 
Times had been making a fight for pro- 
gressive government for years and I was 
consequently unable to swallow a progres- 
sive candidate sponsored by a notoriously 
reactionary group. As President of Prince- 
ton University, Woodrow Wilson took no 
part in community or State affairs, not even 
voting at important elections, and not even 
reading New Jersey newspapers. In Mer- 
cer county, where he had lived for twenty- 
seven years, he did not know the names of 
the Democratic leaders at the time of his 
nomination, nor anything else of the prac- 
tical workings of local government. As a 
result I fought the nomination of Wilson 
for Governor, honestly believing that a 
man so out of touch with the practical side 
of politics and led into the ring by a re- 
actionary political boss whom we had been 
fighting for years would be no good for our 
cause—the ousting of just such party war- 
wicks as Senator Smith whose steam roller 
methods put him over.” 


Jct tn KERNEY, editor and publisher 


Those were Mr. Kerney’s exact words 
when I recently sauntered into his editorial 
sanctum to find out what he knew about 
the late Woodrow Wilson’s first steps in 
practical politics. The Trenton editor is 
«a man of quick wits, quick words, and quick 
steps. Cordial in his greeting, but always 
pressed for time, the man who interviews 
him finds the task pleasant, but has got 
to jot down points pretty lively to keep up 
with him. In his editorial make-up, Ker- 
1ey resembles William Allen White, al- 
hougn his physical features are not quite 
he same. But when it comes to fighting 
jualities or progressive tendencies they are 
‘Ss much alike as two peas in a pod. The 
Trenton Times, and its policy, and its edi- 
or, could be transplanted from New Jersey 


By DIRK P. DEYOUNG 


to Kansas and fit into the journalistic field 
there almost as snugly as the Emporia Ga- 
zette. 

I hang around Trenton a good deal and 
hobnob with the bell-weathers-of both of 
the major parties. Politics at the capital 


of the leaders of all factions. He was on 
good terms even with Senator James Smith, 
Wilson’s original backer, although, as a 
matter of principle he was generally fight- 
ing him tooth and nail as the party’s king- 
maker. But in and around Trenton, Demo- 


crats and Republicans alike will tell you 
that without “Jim” Kerney’s help it is im- 
possible to put things over. 


Smith knew 
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of New Jersey is one of the chief indus- 
tries, the same as oyster culture in the 
Chesapeake Bay. As Woodrow Wilson 
himself fitly said, anyone could learn all 
there was to know about practical politics 
there in a short time. “Jim’’ Kerney grew 
up in that atmosphere. The Times, an out- 
standing eastern newspaper property, pros- 
pering like the rose of Sharon, is mostly 
the product of Mr. Kerney’s labors in that 
peculiar field, in which he has constantly 
fought seekers of privilege and party 
bosses. Nominally Democratic, he has al- 
ways been independent and has very often 
opposed the nominees of his own party. 
Yet he has generally retained the good-will 


that when he lead Wilson out, and expected 
to get it later; Wilson learned it soon after- ‘ 
wards. That explains in a measure, too, 
why I had to step lively the day I got this 
interview—Trenton was in the midst of a 
drive to raise half a million dollars for a 
hospital and it was “Jim” Kerney here and 
“Jim” Kerney there, as usual, acting as 
the “Town George,” at the head of it. 
“Wilson’s First Steps in Practical Poli- 
tics,” Kerney reflected for a few moments, 
running his fingers through his bushy hair 
and unbuttoning his vest, as he sat across 
the table from me. It took some effort, I 
could see plainly, for him to disassociate 
himself from the mortal present—that hos- 
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pital drive—and go back to 1910 when 
Woodrow Wilson made his debut from the 
cloistered classroom of Princeton and his 
academic political atmosphere into the 
rough and tumble of practical matters of 
state. While he thus harked back in his 
mind for a good historical beginning, I had 
a moment’s time to glance about the room. 
Like the office of William Allen White 
again, there was a roll-top desk, with stacks 
of papers piled high thereon, the furniture 
was good but plain, while the walls were 
decorated with the pictures of famous men, 
with intimate personal letters from Wood- 
row. Wilson, all handsomely framed. About 
that time the large Super-speed Hoe press 
of the Times began to run off the 40,000 
daily copies of its afternoon circulation, 
and James Kerney began to talk—almost 
as the press below us reeled off 
papers—and kept up for nearly two hours 
with colorful reminiscences of the War 
President’s first days in the political arena 
of New Jersey. 

“For the general reasons just stated,” 
referring to the second paragraph of this 
story, “I was slow in warming up to Wood- 
row Wilson when he was being groomed 
for Governor and for a while after he was 
nominated by the Democrats,” Mr. Kerney 
lead out now. 

“There was absolutely no enthusiasm 
among the people at that time for him. All 
ot his statements and all of his writings 
were looked upon as generalities, which did 
not seem to supply a remedy for the specific 
political ills of New Jersey at that time. 
Moreover, our state had been the foot-ball 
of politicians and corporations for many 
years. Promises made by politicians, with 
this candidate and the other, to bring about 
reforms were no longer sweet to the elec- 
torate. Thus the offering of Wilson, with 
Senator Smith, the State Democratic dic- 
tator, and Colonel George Harvey, employed 
by the house of Morgan, as the apparent 
powers behind the throne, was almost a 
politico-comedy in our eyes. 


as fast 





“Those who knew the inside of things at 
that time, as I did, sensed a little more of 
how this trio came to that political focus. 
They were all three slipping then—soldiers 
of fortune, in a gambling mood, ready to 
stake their all on some new venture. Wil- 
son, as President of Princeton, was on the 
outs there. He could stay on, perhaps, but 
the prompt manner in which his resigna- 
tion was accepted when he became a candi- 
date for Governor indicated that his de- 
parture was welcome. We all know the 
story of the Wilson differences with the 
authorities at the university. 

“Practical politics, apart from the study 
of governmental processes in an academic 
way, had always appealed to Woodrow Wil- 
son. For years he had thought of trying 
his hand at it, but the time never seemed 
right. Even then, with Smith and Harvey 
grooming him for Governor, with the White 
House held out as the ultimate goal, he 
questioned the wisdom of the move. This 
uncertain state of mind was reflected in 
his attitude and in his statements regard- 
ing his probable candidacy, which were 
vacilating, making a very poor impression 
on those of us who were looking for an up- 
standing progressive who would mince no 
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words. But, as said before, he had to make 
a change, and he took the chance. His own 
intentions, without a doubt, regardless of 
the sort of backers he had, was to serve the 
people, if elected, and not the bosses, as 
his subsequent record shows, but knowing 
Wilson so little, and his sponsers too well, 
we were then unable to see that. 

“Colonel Harvey, then editing the Har- 
perv publications, was also looking for a 
new place to land. While the elder Mor- 
gan lived there was plenty of funds for 





Woodrow Wilson when Governor of New Jersey 


him to play with extravagantly as the man- 
ager of that enterprise. But the younger 
Morgan, who succeeded to his father’s for- 
tune about that time, would have none of 
Harvey, cutting off his source of bread and 
butter. With his eye ever on the main 
chance, he was looking ahead for a winner 
to put in the White House, and such re- 
wards as often go to good guessers along 
that line. 

“Senator Smith, on the other hand, was 
about to lose his grip on the Democratic 
machine in New Jersey. Although the 
State was in the Democratic column nearly 
always from the beginning of the common- 
wealth, it began to go Republican from the 
time Smith took over party leadership, not 
a single Democratic Governor having been 
elected during the fifteen years of his dic- 
tatorship since the administration of 
George T. Werts in 1896 until Woodrow 
Wilson, chosen in the fall of 1910. Under 
Smith’s leadership—about 15 years—the 
Democratic party in New Jersey was in a 
bad way, while Smith himself was in 
tangled straights financially. Thus he 
wanted to pick a winner, too, for the same 
reason that Harvey did. 

“Smith’s admission, also, that he played 
the market in certain industrial securities 
on information confidentially picked up in 
the Senate, while tariff laws were in the 
making and probes were in process, ex- 
plains why he did not want to quit Wash- 
ington. Both Smith and Harvey appar- 
ently saw winning possibilities in Wilson, 
which the rest of us, not having seen him 


at all, were unable to see. But when we 
did get a better glimpse of him later, we 
saw more in him than his original backers 
did—that neither of them would have a 
look in once the Princeton President got 
on the job himself. The Wilson mind 
simply did not work that way. I gathered 
that much the first time I saw him, and 
told Smith—with whom I was always on 
good terms in spite of the differences we 
always had about party matters—that he 
could count himself out if his candidate 
were elected. He retorted then that he did 
not care for anything himself, he only 
wanted to pick a winner. But Smith did 
care later, when Wilson threw his support 
to Martime, instead of to his original 
backer, in the contest for the Senate. 

“T told Smith that shortly after Wilson 
had been nominated for Governor, when 
they invited me to Princeton to meet him. 
Mind you, I had been the editor of the lead- 
ing newspaper in the candidate’s home 
county all these years, in the capitol city 
of the State, but had not met Woodrow 
Wilson personally until some time after he 
had become the standard bearer of the 
party in the gubernatorial race. All 
through the preconvention campaign the 
Times opposed him. At the convention 
which nominated him at the old Taylor 
Opera House, in Trenton, there was not a 
single delegate from Mercer county—the 
candidate’s home county—for him. Prior 
to the convention the Times sent out post- 
cards to about 350 of the leading Demo- 
crats of Mercer county, asking them to sub- 
mit names of persons they favored for the 
Governorship, and among all of those not 
one expressed a preference for Dr. Wilson. 


“James R. Nugent, Chairman of the 
Democratic State Committee, one of 
Smith’s lieutenants in the convention, ad- 
mitted that there was no sentiment among 
the delegates for Wilson. ‘Of all the dele- 
gates from Essex county’ (in which Newark 
is located) said Nugent in confidence 
‘there’s just one for Wilson,’ which was 
Smith himself. From their headquarters 
in Room 100 of the old Trenton House, « 
rendezvous for political bosses in the New 
Jersey capitol, Smith and Harvey pulled 
the wires, while the Nugent steam roller 
ironed the delegates into line. Wilson him- 
self was on the golf links at Princeton at 
the time, but was whisked into Trenton to 
address the delegates after his nomination. 


“That was in September. A few days 
later, at the request of Smith and accom- 
panied by Nugent, I made my first visit t 
the home of the candidate. Wilson seemed 
to be greatly concerned about carrying 
Mercer county. The Times had so far said 
little about the nominee. I went into this 
conference reluctantly, not feeling satisfied 
yet with the lay of the land. But I was 
mightily impressed with the personality ot 
Dr. Wilson—so impressed in fact that I 
told Smith after we left the conference, as 
I mentioned before, that, if elected Gov 
ernor, the bosses would have hard sledding 
At that meeting, we made up a list of the 
leading Democratic politicians of Mercer 
county—about a baker’s dozen, which it 
was thought advisable to invite to the Wil- 
son home in Princeton. The candidate had 
thus far met about three of them. Before 
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this meeting took place, Smith and I went 
early to give Dr. Wilson a line on the dif- 
ferent men who were to call. In the group 
were such well-known men as George La 
Barre, Police Commissioner of Trenton, 
and Walter Madden, the Mayor, of whom 
the candidate knew nothing until we had 
posted him. 

“About an hour before they arrived I 
spoke to him frankly about those men. I 
told him that they were a lot of hard-boiled 
politicians on whom nothing could be put 
over. That they would want him to speak 
their own language, and put all of his cards 
on the table, as the political vernacular 
goes. In addition to that I gave him a 
brief history of each individual, mention- 
ing his likes and dislikes. Dr. Wilson 
listened attentively, but said nothing. 

“A little later the party filed in at Pros- 
pect, the home of the President of Prince- 
ton University, and the men were intro- 
duced to the candidate one by one. We 
were entertained in the library, a large 
room in that fine Old English type of house. 
it is the largest room in the house, very 
iong, and has a fine fire-place. There were 
about eighteen of us altogether of the 
party, and there was a comfortable seat 
tor everyone without crowding. 

“After he had met the men, he talked to 
each one as if he had known him for years, 
with that cordiality and warmth of per- 
sonality which won him many friends. 
While Woodrow Wilson shrunk from the 
crowds, in his personal contact with friends 
he was remarkably engaging, exhibiting a 
brilliancy which fascinated people. As a 
‘esult of the gathering, the men left him 
in high spirits, feeling that he had said 
omething that struck each one of them in 
the right spot. 

“But so far as the Times was concerned, 
it remained lukewarm to his candidacy. It 
did not seem to me that the management 
behind his campaign for Governor was in- 
spiring popular confidence. Our newspaper 
had always held itself out as against the 
party bosses. Dr. Wilson’s campaign was 
being managed by Smith, notorious and 
inpopular then among the rank and file. 
Moreover, he himself had not said anything 
against that sort of thing. Although I had 
« growing feeling that if elected, Wilson 
would repudiate both Smith and Harvey, 
the public had no such feeling at all. Thus 
inless he changed his tactics and virtually 
denounced his own sponsers—which he did 
shortly before election day—I saw little 
chance of winning. A progressive candi- 
date, steam-rollered into the nomination, 
and backed for the office by a reactionary 
crowd, looked like a muddle to me. 

“As a result the campaign dragged. Dr. 
Wilson soon sensed that himself. He felt 
hat he was losing because the public had 
no faith in his associates. He dreaded de- 
eat. He was always very sensitive about 
osing, but the prospect of going down to 
efeat in his own county was as gall and 
‘ormwood to the man. The fact that he 
id not have the delegates from Princeton, 
is home town, in the nominating conven- 
‘ion, bothered him a great deal. The in- 
uence of the Times meant much to him 
n that section. 

“It was along in the middle of October, 
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I believe, when the campaign was going 
along in a desultory manner, that Dr. Wil- 
son issued a challenge that he would be 
willing to meet any responsible Republican 
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President Wilson as he appeared in the last 
year of his life 


in debate, without consulting either Smith 
or Harvey. George L. Record, a Roosevelt 
Progressive, and later a very warm sup- 
porter of the Wilson administration, then 
a Republican candidate for Congress, 
promptly accepted the challenge and called 
for a date. That did not suit the party 
bosses at all—Record had the goods and 
they urged Dr. Wilson to ignore the chal- 
lenge. In order to avoid an open break, he 
sidetracked the affair. This led to vicious 
Republican attacks on the Democratic can- 
didate, in which he was branded as the 
tool of the bosses, else why did he not de- 
nounce bosses and boss-rule. Wilson’s 
gubernatorial stock about that time was 
pretty low, and his spirits had declined 
accordingly, with election day near. 

“Thus on Sunday, October 23, I received 
a telephone call from Colonel David Flynn, 
president of a bank in Princeton, and a 
close personal friend of Dr. Wilson, asking 
me to see the latter at his home the fol- 
lowing morning. Col. Flynn is a good 
friend of mine, too, so I could hardly re- 
fuse. He accompanied me to Prospect, 
where we found the candidate in a rather 
anxious state of mind. He seemed particu- 


larly concerned about the attitude of the 
Times and the outlook for carrying his 
home county, where our newspaper has a 
large circulation. At this conference Dr. 
Wilson said: 

““Mr. Kerney, what do you think of the 
outlook ?’ 

“<*The people are not a bit excited,’ I re- 
plied. ‘The public feels that the crowd 
which is backing you is no better than the 
crowd behind your opponent. The people 
judge candidates by the company they 
keep.’ 

“*‘What about Mercer county?’ he then 
asked. 

““They don’t feel that you are a pro- 
gressive,’ I told him frankly. ‘You are 
making pretty speeches. But you have out- 
lined no definite program of action. You 
have spoken in platitudes—all pretty say- 
ings——but the people don’t know what it is 
all about.’ 

“T then reminded him of his failure to 
answer the Record challenge. He then 
promptly asked me what effect I thought it 
would have on the campaign, if he an- 
swered him and unequivocally stated that 
no bosses could control him. And would 
the Times support him wholeheartedly if 
he did? To which I responded: 

“Dr. Wilson, it makes no difference if 
the Times supports you or not, if you take 
a clear-cut stand on that issue you'll be 
elected. Your answer will elect you. And 
it did. 

“On our way back Col. Flynn remarked: 
‘I never thought that anyone would ever 
talk like that to the President of Princeton 
University.’ ” 

That very night in a speech at Camden, 
N. J., Dr. Wilson let himself loose. Next 
day he forwarded a corking document to 
Record, which squared up his position and 
convinced the voters that he was in fact 
and in truth, an upstanding progressive. 
At first the politicians thought it was only 
stage-play, but the public immediately, and 
the bosses later, took him at his word. 
Thus taking “Jim’ Kerney’s cue, which 
coincided with his own views, he snatched 
a signal victory from the jaws of seem- 
ingly inevitable defeat, becoming the first 
Democratic Governor of New Jersey in fif- 
teen years, with a 50,000 majority. 

At the time of Dr. Wilson’s elevation to 
the Governorship, Mr. Kerney was a mem- 
ber of the State Civil Service Commission. 
He refused a reappointment, and never 
sought favors for himself in the way of 
a political job. The only appointment he 
received from President Wilson was the 
position of Director of Information in 
France, without pay—he would not even 
accept the dollar a year received by many 
others during the war period. 

Mr. Kerney suggested Joseph Tumulty 
as Governor Wilson’s secretary, which offi- 
cial he admitted he did not even know how 
to appoint. In making his first batch of 
State appointments—a long list ranging 
from small town functionaries to justices 
of the Supreme Court—he handed the va- 
cancies to Joe Tumulty, with the request 
that he and Kerney prepare the whole slate. 
In making up the cabinets of President 
Wilson, later, these two always had their 
fingers in the pie. Wilson took his first 
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Affairs and Folks 


A few pages of gossip about people who are doing worth-while things in the 
world, and some brief comment, pictorial and otherwise, 


N the early days when they talked of 
Florida as the state of alligators and 
swamps, Dr. Franklin F. Marsh, New 
England born, went to Florida with Henry 
M. Flagler. He must have discovered the 
Fountain of Eternal Youth for that was 
thirty vears ago. Since that time not a 
winter has passed that has not found the 





Dr. Franklin F. Marsh 


doctor following the birds southward to 
Florida and returning with them in the 
spring. 

It has been said that every physician 
who has practiced over five years has at 
one time or other sent a patient to Flor- 
ida. The father of George E. Merrick, 
the founder of Coral Gables, was sent to 
Florida by the family doctor. How many 
thousands of people have gone to Florida 
because of the earnest and positive dec- 
laration of Dr. Franklin F. Marsh, cannot 
be computed, for in the days of his active 
practice, he, like other doctors, found peo- 
ple who needed Florida. He practiced 
medicine at Wareham, Massachusetts, and 
in the White Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire and in Florida and whether a pa- 
tient or a friend, no one can ever forget 
the genial personality of Dr. Franklin 
Fillmore Marsh. He was named for a 
President and points to himself as a shin- 
ing example of what Florida can do for 
those not in robust health. Small in sta- 
ture and weighing only ninety pounds, he 
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regarding places and events 


is a champion golf player and there is a 
standing reward of one thousand dollars 
for any man of his age and weight who 
can outplay him at the game. His friends 
insist that his heart is bigger than his 
body. He is one of those men who might 
be called everybody’s friend. He went to 
Miami when the Royal Palm Hotel was 
built and has not permitted a season to 
pass without recreating among the palms 
of Florida. Naturally he insists that 
Coral Gables is the young wonder city of 
the world and he counts himself among 
the earlier discoverers of that community 
known world-wide for its beautiful homes 
and tremendous advancement, a city four 
or five years old. Even the last month it 
held the record for building improvements 
in the State of Florida, following close on 
the heels of Jacksonville and Miami. 

You cannot think of Miami without 
thinking of Coral Gables and you cannot 
think of Coral Gables without Miami and 
there you are. Dr. Marsh insists that any 
man or woman fifty years old can prolong 
their lives five or ten years by living in 
Florida in the winter time. He insists 
that in these days of transportation peo- 
ple are expected to move about and follow 
the lines of least resistance in the preser- 
vation and restoration of health. As an 
old practitioner he counts health as the 
greatest possession that can come to any 
human being. 


NVITED every year by the North Shore 

artists to send one or more of his pic- 
tures for exhibition at the Evanston 
Woman’s Club and the Wilmette Woman’s 
Club, a resident physician has shown a 
unique work. 

Dr. Barker began some twenty years ago 
to make pictures in black and white with 
the tiniest pen-point and ink. All are from 
memory—his boyhood home—a log cabin 
in the forest and thatched stable; plowing 
with the yoke of oxen; the old spring; the 
dog of his childhood, etc. In later years 
he has used colored inks and fluids—pic- 
turing the North Shore forest scenes in the 
hues of the changing seasons. Not a lesson 
has he ever taken in sketching or painting. 
Only from memory does he portray the 
views, yet is numbered with the artists of 
the North Shore. 

Dr. Milton Reed Barker was born in Bos- 
ton, coming west when a little lad with his 
parents. An aged and crippled father and 
an invalid mother made life serious and 
hard for the young lad. The log cabin on 
the bluffs of the Mississippi in northeast- 
ern Iowa was the home of his youth and 


early manhood. With his oxen he plowed 
and toiled till a rich farm was developed. 
Studying a few months each year in the 
log schoolhouse two miles distant and for 
four winters teaching there was a part of 
his busy life. Then he and his mother leit 





Dr. Milton Reed Barker 


alone, he sold the farm, provided for her 
care with her sister and entered Cornel! 
College at Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 

Football and athletics had not gained a 
hold in the development of youth in those 
days, but at Cornell the U. S. Government 
had provided a military department with 
a lieutenant from West Point and equip- 
ment and soon the drill had greatly change: 
the bearing and step of the plowboy. 

Dignified and reserved, his chums wer 
men of the highest type in college and h> 
married, on Commencement Day, the gir! 
of his choice. 

Together they taught school in Kansas 
building an attractive home in Burlingam: 
Mr. Barker was then a member of the Stat 
Board of Examiners. Later he moved t 
Emporia and as years passed, moved t 
Minneapolis, Minn., where for two years h 
studied medicine in the University of Mi: 
nesota and going then to Chicago, where h 
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completed his medical course, served one and 
a half vears as an interne in Cook Co. Hos- 
pital and was for six months head physician 
of one of the hospitals of the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition. While there, one of the 
Iowa Commissioners, Dr. King, president 
of Cornell College, was taken ill and cared 





Rev. Charles L. O’Donnell 


for by Dr. Barker, whom he had not seen 
since he assisted at their marriage cere- 
mony. Encouraged by him, Dr. Barker ap- 
plied for and received a college degree and 
later the Master’s degree. 

After practicing ten years Dr. Barker 
took a postgraduate course, receiving his 
final degree from the North Western Medi- 
cal School. 

Many years Dr. Barker practiced medi- 
cine and surgery in Chicago, lecturing in 
Medical College; reading papers before the 
State and. Interstate Medical Societies; 
writing for medical journals; educating his 
three daughters—all university students 
and married to university men. 

Fifteen years ago the doctor moved to 
the North Shore and was for seven years on 
the staff of St. Francis Hospital in Evans- 
ton. 

Dr. Barker’s grandfather served with 
General Washington in the Revolution for 
eight vears and the Doctor was one of two 
living grandsons in the Illinois Chapter of 
the Sons of the American Revolution where 
were one thousand members. This was be- 
cause his father’s second wife was younger 
than his children born by the first wife and 
M. R. was the last child of the second 
marriage. 

He has now the best equipped offices in 
Wilmette, with a large practice, yet finds 
time between the going and coming of his 
devoted patients to spend many hours with 
his hobby and once or twice a year pro- 
duces these pictures of Nature that have at- 
tr ‘ted so much attention among lovers 
ot art. 


| n age of materialism when the 
things of the spirit are neglected as 
the v are today, one experiences a sensa- 
ti that is altogether soul-satisfying 
When he encounters a poet of the serene 


mood of Father Charles L. O’Donnell, 
C.S.C. With the publication of Father 
O’Donnell’s first book of verse in 1916, 
“The Dead Musician and Other Poems,” 
a new religious poet appeared, one who 
gave promise of carrying on the tradition 
of Father Tabb, of Alice Meynell, and of 
Francis Thompson. This promise was 
carried much nearer its fulfillment six 
years later, when “Cloister and Other 
Poems” was placed before the public. 

The reception of his first book was en- 
thusiastic and the public which appreci- 
ated it was larger than the casual ob- 
server would be led to believe. It was a 
healthy sign, an indication that delicate 
imagery and craftsmanship still had an 
appeal and that the artist need not go 
begging for a hearing. Eulogistic letters 
were called forth from other poets, includ- 
ing Father O’Donnell’s fellow-townsman, 
James Whitcomb Riley, Thomas A. Daly, 
Joyce Kilmer, Katherine Tynan Hinkson 
and Charles Phillips. And it was not the 
poets alone who were impressed. Vice- 
President Thomas R. Marshall wrote: “It 
is good to know that the ministrants of 
the altar of the mother church still dream 
dreams, see visions, sing sweet songs.” 

If Father O’Donnell’s first book had 
been received favorably, the chorus of 
praise which followed his second had not 
a discordant note, and he was hailed as 
one of “the small company of predestined 
poets.” 

At first blush there appears to be some- 
thing incongruous in writing about poets 
as one writes about business and profes- 
sional men and in giving the details of 
their lives, but to satisfy the seeker after 
biographical data: Father O’Donnell was 
born in Greenfield, Indiana, in 1884. After 
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iel E. Hudson, C. S. C., for fifty years edi- 
tor of the Ave Maria, needed an assistant. 
Since the newly-ordained priest was fitted 
for these positions by training and temper- 
ament, he returned to Notre Dame. 

Poet and priest, Father O’Donnell is also 
a patriot, and in 1917 when the United 
States entered the war, he was one of the 
several members of the Congregation of the 
Holy Cross to volunteer. For the dura- 
tion of the war he was a chaplain overseas, 
serving at the front in France and Italy. 

In 1922, upon the death of Reverend An- 
drew Morrissey, C.S.C., Father O’Donnell 
was elected provincial of the Order, with 
headquarters at Notre Dame, where he is 
today devoting his energy to carrying out 
the duties of the position he now occupies. 

We have called Father O’Donnell a re- 
ligious poet, but he is not a religious poet 
in the narrow sense of the word; he is by 
no means blind to the beauty of the outside 
world from which he has drawn the inspira- 
tion for some of his best work. 

The fact that six years elapsed between 
his first book and his second, indicates 
clearly enough that Father O’Donnell can- 
not be called a prolific writer. Because of 
his reticence and careful artistry he has 
become known as America’s most distin- 
guished poet-priest. The “Cloister” of 
which he writes is the world with all its 
spiritual beauty. 


N season and out of season, the salu- 

tation brings in the weather. It seems 
to be like taking the temperature of a 
possible participant in conversation. 
When the Massachusetts Press Associa- 
tion convened at Terrace Gables at Fal- 
mouth Heights on old Cape Cod, there 
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a boyhood spent in Kokomo, he matricu- 
lated at the University of Notre Dame, 
where he received his bachelor’s degree in 
1906. From Notre Dame he went to Holy 
Cross College in Washington, where for 
the next four years he studied theology in 
preparation for his ordination to the 
priesthood, an event which took place in 
the same year that he received his doctor’s 
degree from Catholic University. 

Another professor of English was 
needed at Notre Dame, and Reverend Dan- 


was the 


usual comment on the weather. 
hey have all written about this subject. 
The contrast between the weather in Bos- 
ton and Falmouth was marked by compar- 
ing thermometer reports. A soft, sooth- 
ing balminess of Brighton and the far- 
famed Kentish Coast of England was re- 
marked in comparison by an Englishman 
recently arrived. The sweeping winds of 
the Atlantic are broken by the Island of 
Martha’s Vineyard. There was a dis- 
tinctive soothing affect from the winds 





off the Sound. On the terrace of this com- 
manding view is the hotel that Webster 
Draper has made famous the world over. 
When the traveler thinks of Cape Cod, he 
thinks of Falmouth and when he thinks 
of Falmouth, he thinks of Terrace Gables. 
There is always one thing at Terrace 
Gables that mightily pleases the editorial 
fancy. That is good food—steamed 
clams and lobster—those things that we 
dream about far away from Cape Cod. 
The clams are gathered by a blind man 
who digs them as skillfully and adroitly 
cay by day as one with eyes. On the ver- 
anda at Terrace Gables there is a variety 
of breezes—the land breezes of the North 
and the sea breezes of the South. Out 
over the waters of the Sound, the waves 
were sparkling like millions of diamonds 
in the glory of an early morning. The 
automobiles swept by in an endless pro- 
cession on the way to the Cape. Very 
few failed to stop at Terrace Gables, 
which is a veritable “house by the side 
of the road” where friends meet friends 
from all over the world in the good old 
summer time. The glory of Cape Cod is 
at its best when the time arrives for 
recreation days. The salt breezes from 
the ocean revive tired nerves and “to 
sleep, recreate and sleep” is the order of 
the day. As I sat writing, looking out 
over the ocean, there was a serenity of 
mind and soul attuned to the widened hori- 
zon of the sea’s expanse. 

The drives among the ponds, lakes and 
harbor among the pines on Cape Cod pro- 
vides a succession of pictures that linger 
long in Memory’s halls. After spending 
a summer on Cape Cod, one understands 
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cessfully with her northern sisters who had 
natural harbors and the majority of the 
shipping. To overcome this handicap Los 
Angeles annexed the city of San Pedro, lo- 
cated about twenty miles southward on the 
Pacific Ocean. This was accomplished by 
annexing a strip of land about a mile wide 
and twenty miles in length, known as the 
“shoestring strip,” which connected the 
two cities and made annexation possible. 
In this way the city of Los Angeles was 
assured of a seaport on the Pacific Ocean. 
The city of San Pedro was then re-named 
Los Angeles Harbor although to many it is 
still called San Pedro. 

The manner in which Los Angeles be- 
came a seaport city was the butt of many 
jokes from other Pacific Coast and inland 
cities. Nevertheless, the city of Los An- 
geles had acquired what it was after and 
proceeded to make a seaport worthy of the 
name. 

At the time Los Angeles annexed San 
Pedro it was a very mediocre port, doing 
a little commerce from coastwise and some 
foreign ports, picking up what little trade 
it could wheedle from the numerous vessels 
plying back and forth, and was not a regu- 
lar stopping place for most of the larger 
freight and passenger steamers. Since the 
annexation the trade has increased by: leaps 
and bounds until today Los Angeles Har- 
bor ranks with many of the large Eastern 
ports and has equalled, if not outdistanced, 
most of the Pacific ports. Direct contact 
with New York, Boston and other Eastern 
ports via the Panama Canal is assured and 
millions of tons of freight is brought into 
Los Angeles Harbor each year from the 
East and European ports. There are a 


A scene in Los Angeles harbor 


why the Pilgrim fathers were reconciled 
to the rigors of those long, cold winters— 
there was the promise of summer days 
when sea and land, lake and forest, seem 
to meet in the joyful symphony of Nature 
in one of her most glorious moods. 
* 

NUMBER of years ago the city of 

Los Angeles, California, which is lo- 
cated about twenty miles inland saw the 
need of a seaport in order to compete suc- 


number of regular passenger steamers run- 
ning between New York and San Pedro as 
well. Numerous coastwise lines handling 
both freight and passenger trade run out 
ot Los Angeles Harbor on regular schedule. 
These lines connect Los Angeles with South 
America, Central America, Mexico, North- 
ern California, Oregon, Washington and 
British Columbia ports. A number of 
trans-Pacific lines run direct from Los An- 
geles Harbor to the Hawaiian Islands, Phil- 
ippines and the Orient. In fact facilities 


to handle the enormous and ever increasing 
growth is hardly adequate, so both the 


United States Government and the city of 
Los Angeles has been spending millions to 
increase the capacity of the harbor to ac- 
commodate the new lines and the volumes 


Dr. Marcel Knecht 


of freight that is pouring into this port 
month after month. 

Los Angeles went to work and success- 
fully developed a run-down harbor, disre- 
garding entirely the slurs cast in her direc- 
tion by many others, and today is able to 
laugh at those who were only too ready 
and willing to poke fun instead of looking 
out for their own interests. By a little 
foresight and a great deal of hard work 
and the expenditure of millions of dollars 
the city of Los Angeles has made Los An- 
geles Harbor the foremost Pacific port. 

C. F. D. 


* 


R. MARCEL KNECHT, head of the 

French delegation to the Interna- 
tional Advertising Convention, has won his 
position as the leading advertising man in 
France by doing things in a different way. 
That these habits still cling to him was 
shown on July 23 when on the eve of his 
sailing back to France on the “Paris,” July 
24, instead of waiting for his friends to 
give him a farewell dinner, he insisted upon 
giving a farewell dinner to his friends. ‘he 
dinner was given on the roof of the Wal- 
dorf Astoria and the guest of honor was 
John A. Penton, well known in the publish- 
ing world, who for some years has been a 
simple member of the Legion of Honor in 
France and who, on this occasion, was 
raised to the rank of a high officer, Che- 
valier of the Legion. The medal of the 
Order was pinned on his breast by Dr. Mar- 
cel Knecht, after a touching speech in 
which he spoke’ feelingly of Mr. Penton’s 
services to France. 

No man has done more to bring about a 
better understanding between France and 
America; a more cordial and intimate rvla- 
tion between the two countries than Dr. 
Marcel Knecht. He was the moving spirit 
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Captain John Cook “Pursuing the Whale” 


The thrilling narrative of fifty years’ experiences of an old whaler related—The stirring success of the 
New Bedford veteran in the Arctic an important chapter in American history 


S simply as the ancient chronicler in 
A the Old Testament accounted for the 

existence of Leviathan, the monster 
of the deep, Captain John A. Cook, who for 
a quarter of a century hunted the whale 
in the Arctic, records in his experiences in 
“Pursuing the Whale” the daily life of 
those intrepid men who pursued this most 
hard and dangerous of all callings during 
the flourishing years of the whaling in- 
dustry. 

It is of a now dead and gone era that he 
writes—one little known to the present gen- 
eration—but nevertheless a great and gal- 
lant and colorful era in the history of this 
country—an era that bred strong and fear- 
less men who made America supreme upon 
the seven seas—an era such as the world 
had never before seen—such as it is not 
like!v to see again. 

The sinking of the first oil well in Penn- 
sylvania foretold the end of the whaling 
industry as inevitably as the first steamer 
to cross the Atlantic doomed the sailing 
ship to gradual extinction. 

It is of the closing years of the whaling 
industry that Captain Cook, one of the last 
famous whalesmen, writes. In a book of 
more than three hundred pages, he sets 
forth in simple, downright language his ad- 
ventures and experiences during the more 
than thirty-seven years in which he fol- 
lowed the whale. In terse, direct sentences 
he describes the daily life aboard a whaling 
vessel, and the scenes and incidents that 
make of this veracious narrative of half a 











The author just from Crow’s Nest 








lifetime spent upon the sea a thrilling and 
engrossing tale. 

Shipwreck and mutiny and the daily dan- 
gers of a hard and toilsome calling are de- 
scribed in a way that makes the reader 
realize, as perhaps never before, what hard- 
ships were endured, what hazards of life 
and limb were risked, what perils were en- 
countered and dangers faced by that hardy 
breed of seafaring men who, for a matter 
of a hundred years, made the names of 





Captain John A. Cook, famous whaleman, author 
of “ Pursuing the Whale”’ 


Provincetown and New Bedford and Nan- 
tucket known in every quarter of the globe. 

Only six years before John A. Cook was 
born in the old seafaring town at the tip 
end of Cape Cod, Herman Mellville had 
given to the world his great epic of the 
sea, “Moby-Dick,” in which he told the 
whole story of the whale in undying prose 
and unsurpassed imagery as it has never 
been told before or since. It is easy to 
imagine that the future famous whaling 
captain in his boyhood days in Province- 
town, in his scant leisure, pored over this 
matchless tale of the sea and felt his imagi- 
nation stirred to its utmost depths, so 
closely did some of his adventures in later 
years parallel Mellville’s own. 

Be that as it may, he was born of a sea- 
faring family—predestined to a life of 


wandering and adventure on every ocean 
upon the globe. 


At an age when most boys 


of today are still in the first grades in 
school, he was learning the rudiments of a 
seaman’s life. When eleven years old he 
made his first sea voyage in a mackerel 
schooner, and followed the business of 
mackerel and cod-fishing until he was 
twenty-two, when in the year 1879 he made 

















The author at Herschel Island, 1895 


his first whaling voyage, and thereafter, 
until 1916, was constantly employed in that 
great industry which is no more. 

On his very first whaling voyage the fu- 
ture master whaleman encountered and 
safely emerged from one of the myriad 
dangers that he was to face with calm fear- 
lessness for so many years to come. In his 
own words: 

“This voyage was without any special in- 
cident save for a hurricane which we en- 
countered August 17th which came near 
being the end of us all. It blew so hard 
that the schooner just lay on her side, and 
when the order to cut away the masts were 
given no man could execute it, so buried 
under water was the whole vessel. The 
weather moderating on the morning of the 
18th we cleared up, and found only one 
boat out of four left, the rudder-post 
sprung, the schooner’s stem badly strained, 
the bulwarks all gone—in fact, almost a 
total wreck, and in this condition we made 
for New Bedford.” 

This experience, thrilling enough in 
itself, and one calculated to utterly terrify 
the average landsman, is thus lightly and 
briefly passed over as a passing incident in 


a lifetime of constant adventure by Captain 
Cook. Regarding the ever-present possi- 
bility of being cast away he says: 

“My only shipwreck at sea (having been 
steadily engaged in whaling for forty-seven 
years’ was when first officer of the bark 
“Ohio.” She went down off the west point 
of Numivak Island. The crew succeeded in 
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fruit with us. The natives being cannibals, 
we never allowed any on board. They were 
the most hideous looking human beings it 
was ever my lot to see, black with light 
curling hair. Their teeth were black as 
coal, made so by the constant chewing of 
betel nut mixed with lime; the lobes of 
their ears were stretched all out of shape, 














landing on Numivak with two sacks of hard 
tack for forty men, six hundred miles from 
the nearest civilized village, over a sea cov- 
ered with ice. This, to say the least, was 
an outlook not to be envied. We erected 
tents out of sails, and patched the holes in 
our boats preparatory to making a dash as 
soon as possible for food and shelter. It 
was cold and dreary, with no fuel for a fire, 
and added to that, inclement weather—a 
thick fog—prevailed.” 

Yet from that desperate situation the 
entire ship’s company was ultimately saved 
through the initiative and force and daring 
of the young first officer after the captain 
of the wrecked vessel had given up all hope 
of rescue. 

Quite 
ence 
1887. 
Cruze 


another sort of dangerous experi- 
was his during a voyage in the year 
when cruising off the island of Santa 
in the South Pacific. 
“Whales were very scarce. 
we went 
few 


Occasionally 
near enough to the island for a 
‘noes to come off and trade figs and 


by the weight of enormous turtle shell rings 
and shells hanging in them; their noses 
were also ornamented with great turtle- 
shell rings. Massive of stature, almost 
naked, they were people that it behooved 
one to keep far away from. 

“For some unknown reason, the captain 
had got his vessel nearer to the reefs which 
surround the island just as night was com- 
ing on, with the weather threatening. The 
watch was set at eight, with orders to work 
the ship offshore, the third mate having 
charge of the watch from eight to twelve. 
Just before twelve, I was called by the third 
officer saying, ‘Mr. Cook, come on deck 
quickly! Sails are blown away and the 
ship is drifting on the reefs! Natives have 
got their fires burning ready to cook us for 
their eating!’”’ 

Only by the most strenuous efforts of the 
officers and crew was the vessel saved on 
this occasion from its impending fate. 

In December, 1889, he sailed from San 
Francisco as master of the bark “John and 


Winthrop,” having advanced in the inter- 
vening ten years since his first voyage as 
boat-steerer through the various grades to 
the realization of his dream of becoming 
Captain, and in the meantime having made 
the first of his several voyages around the 
world. 

From the perils of uncharted reefs, hur- 
ricanes and cannibals in the South Pacific. 
to the manifold dangers attending whaling 
in the Arctic regions, is a far cry—yet for 
a matter of twenty-five years, Captain Cook 
pursued his quarry amid the ice floes of 
the inhospitable North. 

“These voyages in the Arctic seas,” says 
the Captain, “present to the master some 
of the most intricate problems of naviga- 
tion that the world has ever known. As 
the Arctic navigator, leaving San Francisco 
in February, looks to the eastern horizon 
and sees the last blink of the Farallone 
Light (off the Golden Gate) he realizes 
that in his lonely watch at night or when 
steaming along among the loose ice off the 
coast of Alaska, and in search of whales in 
the Far North among the ice-fields, that 
light is the last guide he will have, and 
that no beacon by night or buoys by day 
are to be seen by him to warn of treacher- 
ous shoals or other dangers. No; he must 
sail without them and depend upon his past 
experience to bring him out safely. Twenty- 
two hundred miles from the Golden Gate, 
he passes through one of the straits of the 
Aleutian Islands into Behring Sea. Steer- 
ing northerly courses, passing the Pribilof 
Islands of St. George and St. Paul, where 
the large seal herds are found, the first ice 
is usually met about Lat. 60° N. Along 
the southern edge of this ice-pack, extend- 
ing from Siberia on the west to Alaska on 
the east, may be seen, in the months of 
March and April, the fleet of whalers scan- 
ning every feature of the immense pack, to 
judge the best place to put their vessels 
into it, in order with the least resistance, 
to get through to the Behring Straits; for 
the first one through, stands the best chance 
of getting what is called the ‘spring catch, 
or a catch before the whales have passed 
to their summer  feeding-grounds—the 
whales being able to get there before the 
ships. When the captain has decided the 
time and point at which to put his vessel 
into the pack, then every one is put to it to 
do all in his power to force the vessel 
through to the straits—engineer, stoker 
and master doing everything possible; and 
many a good ship, fitted and equipped for 
a long voyage in the Arctics, has been 
abandoned and sunk in the contest with 
this first ice.” 

In November of 1897, after his first sum- 
mer ashore since 1869, Captain (ook 
started for Norway to secure a vessel for 
his next whaling trip in the Arctic. ‘This 
matter satisfactorily concluded by the pur- 
chase of the “Haardraada,” which he re- 
named the “Bowhead,” he returned to New 
Bedford to secure experienced officers and 
harpooners and the necessary whaling-g2a!. 
provisions and stores for a two years 
cruise in the Arctic Ocean. All arrange 
ments being completed, the men eng: ged 
left New York for Christiania, Norway 0 
Christmas Day, while Captain Cook, with 
his wife and daughter, sailed for Lon. ion, 
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whence, after a few days’ stay, they took 
the steamer for Gottenburg, Sweeden. At 
Sandefjiord, Norway, they joined their own 
vessel, which lay all loaded and ready for 
a start. Of this trip Captain Cook says: 
“We were now all ready to start on our 
long passage to the Arctic by the way of 
the Suez Canal. My daughter, who had 
just finished high school at Provincetown, 
never having been out of her State before, 
conceived the idea that she would like a 
practical insight of other parts of the 
world. This voyage of two years’ duration, 
covering as it did the passage from New 
York to London, thence to Sweden and Nor- 
way, then aboard of her own vessel across 
the North Sea, down through the English 
Channel, the Bay of Biscay, through the 
Straits of Gibraltar, the Mediterranean 
Sea, and Suez Canal, the Red Sea and In- 


June, 1910, he sailed from New Bedford 
for a successful two years’ voyage after 
sperm whales in the North Atlantic in the 
summer time and off the coast of Africa in 
the South Atlantic in winter, during which 
voyage, while “cutting in” a whale, a lump 
of ambergris was found that sold in New 
York for more than $30,000. 

With the “Viola,” Captain Cook con- 
tinued the pursuit of sperm whales until, 
with the summer cruise of 1916, he finally 
retired from the sea, after forty-eight years 
—a feature of his last cruise being the 
taking of moving pictures of the whaling 
industry. 

At one time during his long and success- 
ful career as a whaling master, Captain 
Cook was agent and managing owner of 
the “Charles W. Morgan,” one of the last 
of the old square-rigged whaling vessels 


—— 





Sperm whale biting a boat 


dian Ocean, thence passing the length of 
the Straits of Malacca out into the China 
and Japan Seas, up the coast of Japan to 
Yokohama, stopping on passage at Gibral- 
tar, Port Said, Ismailia, Suez, Singapore 
and Yokohama, presented such attraction 
that it prompted her to come with us. Mrs. 
Cook, who had already completed one voy- 
age of almost three years, naturally was 
pleased to have her daughter with her on 
the trip.” 

By such devious courses did Captain 
Cook bring the ‘‘Bowhead’—with the single 
exception of Nansen’s vessel, the “Fram,” 
the strongest built vessel ever constructed 
in Norway—into the Arctic, where for the 
nine following years, under his command, 
she battled successfully with the icebergs 
of Greenland and the field ice of Behring 
Straits and of Banks Land, till in January, 
1908, convinced that the whaling industry 
Was practically at an end, Captain Cook 
sold the vessel and retired for a well-earned 
rest. 

[he call of the sea, however, still being 
too strong for this sturdy mariner to resist, 
in the spring of 1909, he purchased a small 
vessel named the “Valkyria,” and sailed for 
2 ‘our months’ voyage in search of sperm 
Whales on the “western grounds,” which 

er the space in the North Atlantic from 

Bermudas to the Azores. 

‘his short voyage, serving only to whet 
i appetite for whaling, Captain Cook, in 

Same year contracted for the construc- 

1 of the brigantine “Viola,” in which in 


built at New Bedford in 1841, and now en- 
shrined in a concrete dry-dock at the 
water’s edge of New Bedford Bay on the 
estate of Colonel E. H. R. Green at Round 
Hills in South Dartmouth, where for all 
time to come this noble example of a glori- 
ous era in America’s supremacy on the 
oceans of the world, will remain to keep 
alive in the memory of men, the romance of 
the old whaling days—now gone forever. 


* * 


RIMY chutes spew mountains of 
(5 brownish black culm and lump bitu- 

minous coal into mammoth caverns 
of iron, transformed by cargo from gigan- 
tic wash boilers into half-tide ledges called 
colliers. Churning, wallowing from Hamp- 
ton Roads to an Edison plant north, the 
powered barge moors to coal pier and 
greedy conveyors disembowel the freighter, 
whose lines cast off as the last vestige of po- 
tential electricity is removed and the start 
is made for another ten thousand tons. 
Automatic stokers feed maws of huge fur- 
naces and titanic dynamos whirr, and you 
in your living room press a button or pull 
a cord—and there is light. Just another 
token of the standardized civilization and 
vogue of 1926. No romance; no story of 
the individual—just highly financed and 
commercialized light. 

Turn from the sooty dock and collier and 
transport your being to another day, an- 
other era, when grandsire and grandmother 
were young—and whale oil loomed large as 


an economic necessity and item in our life 
that was of major-importance—and reflect 
on the great gift to America by Col. Ed- 
ward H. R. Green of New Bedford and 
Captain John A. Cook of Cape Cod; for 
these two men, of a long line of great men 
a part of the faded whaling industry and 
themselves vital human factors of it, have 
given to their country an epitomized whal- 
ing industry that serves as authentic his- 
tory, illustrated with a whale ship and told 
fascinatingly. All who can go to South 
Dartmouth may see the fine old whaling 
ship “Charles W. Morgan,” refound and 
detailed as commissioned, permanently 
moored at a dock with concrete bed for her 
ancient bottom and bilge. At low water, 
the copper sheets are visible, and as tide 
rises, airily appears perched on the water 
she sailed—the last of the whale ships. 


Smashing boat with flukes 


Captain John Cook has made his contri- 
bution in his engrossingly interesting book, 
classic and epic, “Pursuing the Whale.” 
Mr. Allan Forbes, Boston banker and of 
marine lineage, aided to have this worthy 
effort of master mariner, whaling captain 
John Cook made available to all and in- 
dicted a foreword that should awaken in 
every reader the desire to enjoy this re- 
markable history; to go see the ship and 
read the book afterward, in the correct at- 
mosphere never before afforded the student 
of history. 

America has her “Old Ironsides” and 
Britain her “Victory” of Trafalgar fame; 
worthy mate of the couple is the “Charles 
W. Morgan,” preserved as a relic of the 
hardiest breed of sailors that ever put io 
sea; some of the type who were back of 
American fundamental prestige at home 
and abroad, and spine of American indus- 
try. 

Any encyclopedia will detail the story of 
whale oil and whale bone and ambergris 
and other products. That is incidental to 
the major story—of pursuing the whale, 
with all that the enveloping title intimates 
—preparation, pursuit, catch and reduction 
to commerce and money, with thrills 
abounding. 

The reading season is near and no home 
library is complete without Captain John 
Cook’s book. It is a library in itself. Buy 
it and read it, and learn from a participant, 
a conspicuous figure of the industry. of the 


hazards undertaken. But if you can, be- 





fore you read the book, ride to New Bed- 
ford, the whaling city of old, and cross to 
South Dartmouth. Captain Cook com- 
manded the “Morgan,” at one period in his 
career. Let us consider this relic. 

* * * 

Col. Green, who has given generously of 
his fortune for the edification and pleasure 
of others, saw the survivors of the fleet, 
once great, drifting into junk and memory. 
Once staunch ships, base of fortunes and 
background of epic struggles with Fate and 
fortune, one by one went the way of men 
and ships—until the fine “Morgan” alone 
survived. To Col. Green’s active mind came 
the suggestion that he buy the craft and 
embed her in concrete alongside a recon- 
structed whaling dock where the tides ebb 
and flow twice every twenty-four hours. 
So he embarked on one of the most practi- 
cal missions ever undertaken as helpful, in- 
structive and entertaining service for fel- 
low-countrymen. 

A doer and a doer of things as they 
should be done, with no fag ends trailing— 
and sentimental in the highest sense, Col. 
Green decided that ancient Dartmouth, the 
southerly settlement of the town, should be 
the abiding place of the “Morgan.” For from 
the Dartmouth forests and forges came 
timber and wrought metal that went into 
the whaling ships. Riggers were called 
back to their profession and the ship made 
fit for a vovage. 

Shipwrights and whalers were summoned 
to make the “Morgan” ready, as a perma- 


nent museum of a great industry that has 
passed. And then, as curator, Col. Green 
resurrected a master whaler to sit aft as 
official and expert informant, capable an- 
swerer of all conceivable questions to be 
asked by the interested and curious—and 
then came the gala day. It was a memor- 
able event, the opening of the only marine 
museum of its type in the world. 

The busy financier, the man of an array 
of large interests, let the money world go 
hang while he fitted the day as master of 
ceremonies, to see that the “Morgan” 
started aright on a new career, to inspire 
and help youth who may have feared that 
the day of the individual effort is done. 

Study the ship and her equipment, and 
ask questions—and then get Captain Cook’s 
wonderful book. The volume is substan- 
tial; there are no lofty flights, or erudite 
efforts to produce literature. But there is 
the plain narrative of a mariner who served 
as boy and master; his story of his life, 
simply told and so entrancing as to quicken 
the imagination and enable the reader to 
feel the atmosphere—to endure the priva- 
tions, frozen in Arctic wastes with tem- 
peratures fifty, sixty, below; of comedy and 
tragedy and the steadfastness: of purpose. 

# # * 

Without disparagement or literary*irrev- 
erence, one may read a Mellville or Conrad 
or Russell or Marryatt story of the sea— 
and remember little of the vitals. But 
every page of John Cook’s book remains 
impressed on the mind of the reader. He 
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presents clear word pictures, with natural 
highlights and shadows. 

This book can’t be reviewed adequately 
or justly. The prosaic, hackneyed method 
of scholarly comment, followed by portions 
of chapters, would never do. I have read 
the book, from cover to cover, and that js 
something a busy man rarely does—for go 
much of the ordinary book is piffle, easily 
skipped and never missed. 

Take my word for it! Captain Cook 
catches you in his early pages and holds 
you as he spins his yarn. He, of the type 
of master who, serene and placid, often was 
three years afloat, isolated, is not addicted 
to garrulity. His life has taught him to 
say something when he speaks—and he 
writes a book destined to have broadening 
sale as its vast importance is learned. 

Man or lad alike can derive evenings of 
sheer enjoyment, spiritual exaltation, ac- 
quire genuine information and be bettered 
materially, by reading this unusual book 
by an unusual man. And if you can, go to 
South Dartmouth, below New Bedford, and 
see the Last of the Whalers, so you may 
understand the motif inspiring the activi- 
ties of the man who, from his own experi- 
ence, wrote “Pursuing the Whale.” 

I wonder if Col. Green, Captain Cook and 
Mr. Forbes realize the magnitude of the 
contribution they have made to the enrich- 
ment of life of all who come within range 
of the very substantial benefit these three 
men have conferred on those who crave for 
truthful history—facts. 


se See 


Wilson’s First Steps in Practical 


Continued from page 67 


steps in practical politics between these 
two Jersey-men, and was influenced by 
them more than any others, all through his 
dramatic career. But the Trenton editor 
came irto contact with him first and held 
the Wilson friendship to the end, while the 
faithful Tumulty unfortunately forfeited 
it through the publication of his book. But 
even though Woodrow Wilson would not 
speak to his secretary during the last years 
of his life, he never ceased to praise him 
just the same. 

It was a 
sprung up 
Woodrow 


attachment which 
between James Kerney and 
Wilson, men of such different 
type, although both were game fighters for 
an ideal. The President, scholarly and 
proud, holding himself aloof from the rank 
and file, although at heart a genuine cham- 
pion of the masses; the editor, developed 
in another mold, a rough and ready cher- 
acter, also educated at Princeton as a boy 
—not at the University, however, but as 
a grocer’s clerk delivering packages at the 
homes of the professors. But after Dr. 
Wilson broke from the Smith and Harvey 


strange 


alignment, the two became fast friends. 
Although Kerney’s comings and goings 
were not heralded so much as the secret 
missions of Colonel House, he served the 
President no less—always without pay. 

Mrs. Wilson has requested that none of 
the late President’s letters be reprinted in 
full, as she is using them herself in books 
she is publishing. But some of those in 
the possession of Mr. Kerney abound in 
Woodrow Wilson’s appreciation of the edi- 
tor. For example, after President Wilson 
had come through his first year in Wash- 
ington and had been considerably annoyed 
at the vast amount of adverse criticism in 
the newspapers, he wrote a letter from 
Pass Christian, Mississippi, where he was 
spendirg the holidays, in which he included 
the sentence: 

“May I not thank you for the unstinted 
and generous support you have given me 
in the Times.” : 

Joseph Tumulty says that he thinks the 
finest expression Wilson ever voiced in a 
letter is contained in one he wrote to James 
Kerney on January 13th, 1922, two years 


Politics 


after he had been out of the White House, 
in which he said: 

“You and I have been within sight of 
each other for so long that we can be sure 
of the genuineness of our comradeship.” 

These particular letters were signed 
“Your Sincere Friend,” although*his usual 
method was to sign himself “Cordially and 
faithfully yours.” 

Jamés Kerney was the last man of all 
the Wilson intimates to visit him in his 
Washington home just before his death. 
In December, 1923, he visited him, going 
over old times, and discussing plans for a 
more active future for the ex-President. 
At that time, as usual, the Trenton editor 
left with a political mission of import. He 
was to have seen him in Washington again 
shortly—and then, in February. 1924. came 
the end. 

* * * 

Mr. Kerney has just published a_ book 
called “The Political Education of Wood- 
row Wilson,” which reviewers and critics 
say is one of the best books written on “he 
life of Woodrow Wilson. 
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Miami Regatta—a Mecca for Motor Boats 





Around the sparkling waters of Biscayne Bay speed records are smashed as the 


T first it seemed like an international con- 
A vention of commodores. Biscayne Bay 
was ablaze with color, and flags adorned 
yachts, large and small, and pleasure-going crafts 
from all over the country. The occasion was 
the annual regatta at Miami Beach. Yachtsmen 
were present and entries were made from all parts 
of the inland lakes and Atlantic coastline. One 
hundred and fifty-three starters in twenty-six 
events made the Biscayne Bay regatta a notable 
event. Everyone present assumed that the 
most important thing in the world right now was 
“yachting” and talked in nautical terms —stairs 
were gangways, halls were decks, and the rear 
was astern. 

There was Gar Wood from Detroit, with his 
speed boats, warming up for a spurt. The tur- 
quoise blue waters of the bay was flecked with 
the wake of foam following the fast moving boats 
that seemed to fairly leap over the water. Phil 
Wood drove **Baby Gar V,” while Mrs. William J. 
Connors drove ‘‘Miss Okeechobee.” ‘There were 
times when the craft seemed to hurdle the waves 

he races followed in quick succession. The 
Chrisecrafts rendered service as patrol and dis- 








Bis: ayne Baby race, showing all boats that were 
entered in the race as seen from the Flamingo Hotel 


Biscayne Baby in action 





1 boats, and all was set for a regatta that 
y regaled three days. 


iere was Henry Greening’s “Rainbow III,” 


tac. for the gold cup. Commodore Greening 
sold the hull of ‘Rainbow III’’ to yvachts- 





h led for eighty-nine miles of a ninety-mile 


Convention of Commodores look on a colorful scene of nautical merriment 





THOMAS J. PANCOAST, MIAMI 


men in Palm Beach. A few weeks before the 
races, William Bigelow and Commodore Alfred H. 
Wagg of Palm Beach Yacht Club installed one of 
the latest Packard Gold Cup engines in this boat 
and rechristened her ‘‘Palm Beach Days,”’ and 
she certainly moved at a 1925-1926 Florida 
aeroplane speed. 

Along the beautiful bay front of Miami Beach 
were thousands of people, making a colorful 
picture. Bands were playing ashore and afloat, 
while everyone was intent upon hearing the 
megaphoned result of each race. The Biscayne 
babies were in racing trim, having been tested 
and groomed for the supreme moment that de- 
cided the race, whether surging around the buoys 
or the gatling gun finish. 

The trophy donated by Governor Martin was a 
prize of the high calling, carrying high honor. 
The dash for the Fisher-Allison trophy featured 
the first day’s racing. 














Jesse Jay, Director of Radio Broadcasting Station 

W.I. O. D., which broadcasted the entire regatta. 

Letters have been received from all points of the 

country in evidence of the interest manifested in 
this event 


Representatives of the 
Havana Yacht Club and members of the family 


of President Machada of Cuba were interested 
spectators. The ‘four hundred” of the American 
yacht clubs stood about the judge’s stand watch- 
ing the big whirl and telling sailor’s yarns. 

“Baby Shadow”, owned by Commodore 
Carl G. Fisher, proved that she is easily the 
fastest gold cup boat afloat today, but unfortu- 
nately a stern propeller shaft bearing broke, tear 
ing a hole in her bottom, causing her to sink on 
the course. There was as keen rivalry between 
the different boats named for the different cities 
as in a ball game. 

The Reception Committee headed by Com 
modore Thomas J. Pancoast of Miami Beach, 
were busy giving greetings in the hail-fellow 
language of real yachtsmen. What else could 
be expected but a real welcome with Tom 
Pancoast present? Every flag available aboard 
ship and ashore was unfurled. Crowds thronged 
the shore line in front of the beach hotels, follow- 
ing the announcements and cheering the gliding 
craft, while the radio announcer clicked when 
the starting shot was fired and when the boats 
crossed under the wire. The course was ideal, 
lined with yachts and crafts for spectators who 

































































Gar Wood congratulating Mrs. W. J. Connors on her 
winning the Free-for-all Race 


Carl G. Fisher, owner of ““Baby Shadow” and 
Victor Kleisrath, Driver 


were watching the exciting turns about the buoys. 

Believe me, riding in one race I had a thrill in 
my young life when Commodore Chapman, 
editor of Motor Boat Magazine ordered me 
Splashed. with salt water, I hung on 


Continued on page &4 


aboard. 
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Touring ‘‘The Old Homestead’’ State 


up the Piscataqua River in 1603. In 1604 
‘ame the French explorer, Sieur du Monts 
of France. In 1605 de Champlain reached 
this port of the New England coast. John 
Smith was the next to visit this region in 
1614, and was attracted by “the abundance 
of fish and the luxuriant growth of wild 
strawberry vines” and wrote with the fer- 
vor of Izaak Walton. “The sea there is the 
strangest fish-pond I ever saw. What sport 
doth yield a more pleasant content and less 
hurt or charge than angling with a hook, 
and crossing the sweet air from isle to isle 
over the silent streams of a calm sea?” 

Our praises of the old home of Governor 
John Langdon in Portsmouth followed those 
of George Washington in colonial times 
when he unreservedly praised it above all 
others in New England. It still receives 
the compliments of old homes. On an elm- 
shaded street, the birthplace of the author, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, is pointed out as 
one of the literary shrines. 

Old houses of three hundred years are 
more plenteous here than in almost any 
other part of the United States. The 
Treaty of Peace between Japan and Russia, 
which brought to a close the Russo-Japanese 
War, was signed in Portsmouth. What a 
floodtide of memories it awakened as I 
looked at the brass shield in the floor mark- 
ing the location of the table on which the 
Treaty of Peace was signed. It brought 
back visions of the towering figure of 
Witte, the Russian diplomat with full beard 
and grey whiskers, and Takahar, the leader 
of the Japanese. Witte smoked Russian 
cigarettes continuously and gave us news- 
paper boys a great object lesson in diplom- 
acy. “Ask for more than you receive,” he 
once told us, “and you might secure what 
you want.” The peace negotiations were 
held at the suggestion of Theodore Roose- 
velt. Little did any of us dream then of 
the World War that was to come some years 
later. I had to pinch myself to realize that 
nearly twenty years had passed since I 
looked upon this scene in old Portsmouth. 

Senator Hartford had a full program. 
The banquet at the Rockingham with mine 
host Jacobs, and the night at the Wentworth 


Continued from page 64 


with mine host Tilton, to say nothing of 
all the other activities, cover many pages 
in the diary records made on the trip that 
shines out with memories of golden hours. 

There was a memory of “full speed 
ahead” when we broke eggs at a hearty 
breakfast at the Farragut Hotel, named for 
the Civil War naval hero. After attending 
divine service and hearing former Mayor 
Fitzgerald of Boston speak and sing “Sweet 
Adeline”, the party made the dash for old 
Dover. Along the way they passed near 
“The House by the Side of the Road,” which 
Sam Walter Foss, a New Hampshire poet, 
had in mind when he wrote that classic 
poem of the same name. The house in 
which Webster lived, where Lafayette 
stopped, and where Washington visited, 
was pointed out with due regularity. 

In Dover is a famous old stockade house 
of logs, with its port holes from which the 
men and women and children fired at the 
hostile Indians. Filled, as it is, with relics, 
it was difficult to lure the western people 
away, who insisted upon looking reverently 
upon the household utensils and furnish- 
ings of the old stockade house now a part 
ot the Woodstock Museum. 

Like many other towns in New Hamp- 
shire, Dover has one distinctive line of 
manufactures for a worldwide market in 
some one particular thing. <A visit was 


made to the agricultural school at Durham, 
which was formerly a part of Dartmouth, 


counted one of the finest agricultural schools 
in the country. 

But soon we were hurrying on to the 
clam bake at Hampton Beach. The clouds 
gathered and the rain fell, but no matter, 
the buses skimmed along Rye Beach with 
its beautiful residences and its incomparable 
ocean view as though the day was the 
brightest we had had. Mr. Ashcourt had 
lobsters ready for us and I never saw so 
many clams in all my life! I thought that 
the editorial party would flounder then and 
there. In the shelter of a tent we ate lob- 
sters and clams until we could eat no more. 

On the last lap of the tour, the editors 
lingered as they crossed the state line, real- 
izing what memories had been crowded into 


The Lake Tarleton Club at Pike, New Hampshire 


a brief period of seven happy days. It all 
seemed like a dream, a play that had ended, 
or a succession of moving pictures, as the 
curtain of night descended. We were 
loath to leave so soon a state that had so 
impressed its charms upon every man and 
woman who was the recipient of its open- 
armed and open-hearted hospitality. 

Each one of the four buses was a law 
and a government unto itself. Acquaint- 
ances mellowed into friendships. Editors 
who had known each other only through 
their newspapers now clasped hands and 
parted as if they were kinsfolk. They had 
been like one great jolly family of brothers 
and sisters, and the parting was like the 
breaking up of home ties. 

When we loosed tiny balloons, with red 
tags attached, in Nashua at the Country 
Club on July 12th, we little thought the 
message would ever return. Miss Leona 
Bebeau discovered the balloon I sent out on 
July 16th near the Worcester Bridge and 
mailed my written message back. Friend- 
ships are made through the air these days, 
not only over the radio, but through the 
home-coming balloons of childhood mem- 
ories. This little red tag will be retained 
as a suggestion of how to use the air in 
making new acquaintances in New Hamp- 
shire. 

Evidence accumulated that we never (id 
quite comprehend the old Granite State. 
There is a soft gentleness in the rugyed 
splendor of her hills and valleys, with out- 
cropping granite, emblematic of her hos- 
pitality and the charm of her people, has 
given New Hampshire a new place on the 
maps in the minds of editors from forty- 
four states. As a haven of rest for sum- 
mer time, the old Granite State stands out 
supreme. Once New Hampshire is known, 
New Hampshire is beloved, when one comes 
in contact with the charms within her hos- 
pitable borders, big enough to entertain mil- 
lions more to come and see New Hampshire, 
with its state flower of lilacs. It is the only 
state in the Union, except Indiana, that does 
not have a state motto in Latin or other- 
wise. It is a state that modestly lives and 
fulfills—more than proclaims—ideals. 
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Royally Greeted by Pope and Potentates 


American hotel men are royally entertained by royalty and Brother Bonfree in a notable tour—European 
hotel men give the followers of Lucullus a succession of feasts and flow of soul 


HEN a policeman takes a day off, 
W he patrols somebody else’s beat; 

when a fireman has a holiday he 
haunts the fire lines. It was inevitable that 
when the hotel men of America determined 
to leave culinary triumphs, banquets, re- 
ceptions and Lucullus celebrations such as 


E. M. Tierney, General Chairman 


they are accustomed to provide for others 
and embark upon a tour of Europe, that 
they should be entertained in kind with 
just such affairs as they had served. 

And so it was! 


In April, 1926, hotel men en famille 
(must use some French to give the menu 
today), the foremost representatives of the 
hotel industry in America, composing the 
European Tour Delegation of the Ameri- 
can Hotel Association, sailed from New 
York for a nine weeks’ tour of investiga- 
tion, visiting the principal hotel cities of 
England and the Continent. 

The organization of the tour was com- 
plete in every detail. With such experts 
of arrangement as Edward M. Tierney, of 
he Hotel Arlington, Binghamton, New 

rk, general chairman, and Charles E. 

s+hring, of the Atlantic City Ritz-Carlton, 
a transportation chairman, it was one time 

hen a delegation of hotel men were free 

‘nn. These gentlemen had put much time 
into planning the trip, having visited Eu- 
‘cpe in advance, in order to complete ar- 
‘cagements down to the last detail—assign- 
ient of rooms a year in advance. It re- 

ired a year of strenuous activity, diplom- 


acy, and infinite patience to perfect this 
itinerary. 

The operation of a hotel is considered 
more an art than an industry in Europe 
where even the city hall is called a hotel 
‘ville.’ Upon arrival in Europe, Kings, 
Presidents of republics, American Ambas- 
sadors, Mayors and government officials 
entertained the members of the American 
party in a program of functions unprece- 
dented. Even such a noteworthy function- 
ary of the American hotel field as Oscar 
Tschirky of the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, who presides over the destinies of 
Peacock Alley’s culinary department, was 
forced to doff his head-gear to the digni- 
taries who arranged for their entertain- 
ment. 

It is not at all strange that this party of 
275 was accorded such a reception, for it 
is well known that in Europe the influence 
of the hotel man is widely recognized and 
respected. 

* * * 

Eight busy days were enjoyed in Lon- 
don where activities began with an official 
reception and banquet at the Savoy Hotel. 
This affair was followed by a reception 
accorded by the Rt. Honorable the Lord 


George W. Sweeney 


Mayor of London, Colonel Sir William R. 
Pryke, at the Mansion House. At this 
function, as at all other banquets tendered 
by the mayors of the various European 
cities included in the itinerary, Mrs. James 
J. Walker, wife of Mayor Walker of New 
York City, a member of the delegation, per- 


sonally tendered the greeting of Mayor 
Walker to the chief official of the munici- 
pality. 

Then followed receptions by the Duke of 
York, the officers of the Gordon Hotels, 
Ltd., the Lord Mayor of Manchester and 
the Mayor of Bournemouth, and luncheons 


Charles E. Gehring, Transportation Chairman 


by the leading hotel and business men in 
the British Empire. Later came visits to 
the House of Lords and House of Commons 
where the Americans were guests of the 
members of both Houses. 

In Paris, were receptions by M. Gaston 
Doumergue, President of the French Re- 
public, the Honorable Myron T. Herrick, 
United States Ambassador to France, and 
the City of Paris. The hotel men were 
present at the triennial congress of the 
Alliance Internationale de _ L’Hotellerie, 
held in Paris April 19th to 21st. Following 
this were official banquets by the hotel fra- 
ternity of France, a visit to the Senate, a 
day at the races, receptions at PreCatelan 
and Armenonville, an excursion to Rheims 
and its famous champagne cellars, and a 
visit to the aviation camps at Bourget. 

In Belgium a signal honor was conferred 
upon the visitors by His Majesty, King Al- 
bert, who held an official reception for the 
American Delegation in the Royal Palace 
at Brussels. Ambassador Phillips, and 
Mrs. Phillips received the hotel men and 
their families at a tea at the American Em- 
bassy. Then followed a gala performance 
at the Royal Theatre of the Monnaire, 
staged especially for the members of the 
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Fred Stone’s “Wild West” Home in the East 


In old Lyme, Connecticut, he enjoys long summer days on the Star Ranch with his family 
preparing for the long winter nights before the footlights 


N Old Lyme, Connecticut, where Wood- 
row Wilson spent inactive days, is an 
outdoor stage that appeals to Fred 

Stone and his family. On a tract of twenty- 
two hundred acres, as wild as the wildest 
of the west, bronchos, Arabian horses and 
plain old plugs mingle in happy equine glee. 
The farm was named “Star Ranch” after 
Fred Stone’s favorite horse called “Star.” 
Here Carol, the youngest, age ten, on her 
Arabian horse rides with her grandmother, 
aged 70, as a boon companion. Then there 
is Dorothy, bewitching and charming on 
her horse, dodging here and there,to say 
nothing of Paula on her thoroughbred. 
Fred Stone insists that his children all cut 
their teeth on the end of the reins. 

“T have always wanted to own a ranch,” 
said Fred Stone. “I had about decided on 
a thousand-acre ranch in my native state 
of Colorado when I found this ranch in old 
New England and decided to locate here. 
We have horses, dog and—one cow—and 
that is an excuse for calling ourselves cow- 
boys. Here the children reign supreme in 
the summer time with reins in hand. They 
make stuffed effigies with father’s best 
clothes while Papa is out practicing up for 
a game of polo.” 

Fred Stone does everything thoroughly, 
whether it is to establish a ranch or re- 
hearse a new play and went about it eventu- 
ally to have a real wild west ranch in the 
east. The property was originally owned 
by the late Henry P. Plant, the railroad 
and steamship magnate from Florida. 
There is plenty of the far west atmosphere 
about Star Ranch in old Lyme and the visi- 
tors include many prominent people. Will 
Rogers visited the ranch and declared he 
had a real-hearted western welcome that 
surpassed the glorious memory of his meet- 
ing with Mussolini. The father of Fred 
Stone, seventy-six, and the mother, seventy, 
ride on the ranch in the old Nutmeg State 
with the carefree happiness of early days. 
In Colorado, where Fred was born, there 
are eight fine Arabian horses of the desert 
breed. Horses are becoming more and 
more a rare sight on the streets of cities 
and towns, and Fred Stone may yet find 
Star Ranch far famed as an equestrian 
zoo where real live horses may be seen in 
the flesh. 

In the summer days there are rehearsals 
and plans for the nights to come in the 
bright lights of New York and on the stages 
throughout the country. Wherever the 
Stone family appears there is always a fol- 
lowing of theatre goers who insist that when 
it comes to a real night of enjoyment at the 
theatre they must go and see Fred Stone 
first. There he is, despite the atmosphere 


of the stage, radiating all the breezy enthu- 
siasm and healthful atmosphere of the out- 
of-doors. This explains why the Star 
Ranch is the rendezvous for recreation so 
essential in his work. 

There is one evening at the theatre to 
which I always look forward with unal- 
loyed pleasure. That is the one upon which 
I have the delight of watching Fred Stone’s 
merry antics. When, not so long ago, I 
entered the theatre to see Fred in “Step- 
ping Stones,” I felt I was a guest of Mr, 
Stone’s, and was going to spend a delight- 
ful evening with him. 

As soon as the strains of the overture 
had ceased to echo and the curtain rose 
on that scene of merriment, with thé rest 
of the audience I felt I was waiting only 
for the host of the evening to arrive. And 
then, when dear old Fred Stone tumbled on 
to the stage with a grin as broad as a 
Cockney’s “R,” it set my diaphragm work- 
ing. 

There is something about the ensemble, 
the chorus and the cast that makes one 
think of the whole as being one big family, 
rather than a theatrical troupe. This im- 
pression was heightened when dainty little 
twenty-year-old Dorothy Stone stepped upon 
the stage. I could see the glow of love in 
the father’s eyes as he watched her per- 
formance. There was no mistaking the 
fact that she is the apple of his eye and 
the ideal of his heart. And why not? She 
is a replica of Fred Stone, reincarnated 
into a lithsome, merry, little Peter Pan. 
She danced just as Fred Stone danced, and 
there was a delightful domestic touch even 
to their terpsichorean antics. When Mrs. 
Stone appeared—the Stone triumvirate was 


complete. 
* * * 


How Fred Stone conceives all of the 
things that are incorporated into one of 
his musical comedies is difficult to con- 
ceive. I’ve never asked him, but I feel sure 
that he must have a dictaphone at his bed- 
side to record the ideas that come to him 
through the night. 

After the performance while he was re- 
moving his makeup, he began talking about 
his daughter and his wife. 

“When Dorothy was five years old,” he 
said, relating some incidents in the career 
of his daughter, “she used to mimic me, 
starting off with this step,” and Fred did 
a typically Stone-idea dance. “She always 
wanted to go on the stage. At first I was 
opposed to the idea, but she was around 
with me so much there was no resisting 
her appeal to go into musical comedy. Do 
you know, that girl could not sing at all 
in those days? We had no idea she had a 


voice. The kid just made up her mind she 
was going on the stage and procured a mu- 
sic teacher, spending five years studying 
voice before she would let me in on the 
secret. I was returning home from the 
show one night when, opening the door, I 
heard some one singing. I thought that it 
sounded like Dorothy’s voice, but decided 
that it must be her teacher. Sure enough, 
however, it was Dorothy. She had a ‘voice’ 
and now her joy was complete. She could 
join daddy in a musical show. 

“Mother and I talked it over a long time, 
but Dorothy finally had her way.” 


While dressing, Fred recited a cowboy 
poem which he declared was his favorite. 
Of all the stage folk, Fred Stone stands out 
as one who has never lost faith in the sim- 
ple old-fashioned religion of his father and 
mother. 

Quite in keeping with his private life, 
Fred Stone’s plays are free from the taint 
of salaciousness. They are of the kind 
to which even the mere children of today 
may safely take their parents—so the man 
insists. 

This is the same Fred Stone who was as- 
sociated with Montgomery in the old days. 
And what partners they were! Insepar- 
able as Siamese twins, they stuck together 
to the very end. And what a loving tribute 
Fred Stone paid his partner! When “Dave” 
took his final curtain call and received his 
last cue from the Great Prompter, Fred 
Stone steadfastly refused to team up with 
another partner until his daughter, who 
seems to have inherited the Thespian genius 
of both her father and mother, was ready 
to accompany him upon the circuit of the 
cities. 

There are folks still living out Longmont, 
Colorado-way, who were in town on August 
19, 1873, the day Fred Stone was born in 
an ideal Christian home. They remember 
the sturdy father and mother who gave 
Fred his early Christian training. At the 
age of eleven these neighbors were startled 
to hear that little Fred was walking the 
tight rope with the Sells-Renfrew Circus. 
They shook their heads. It appeared as if 
he was going to “backslide,” but the mother 
he had left behind knew her son better than 
that. 

Playing all sorts of parts, from that of 
Topsy in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” to those in 
numerous comic operas, Fred Stone found 
his stride when he met his pal. Montgom- 
ery and Stone soon became a star attraction 
on the American stage. 

Some years ago the newspapers of the 
country carried the startling story of the 
re-conversion to the Christian faith of the 
famous vaudevillian. In Butte, Montana, 
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as the papers describe it, Fred Stone went 
up to a minister with a Bible in his hand. 

“Do you think the Lord would recognize 
a comedian?” he asked. 

When the parson nodded, Fred Stone 
then and there publicly reaffirmed his Chris- 
tian faith, just as Aunt Susan did in the 
prayer meeting. It did not surprise friends 
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rugs, guns and trophies of the “out west” 
he loves. 

But with all his wide experience, adven- 
tures and successes on the stage, he de- 
clares: 

“T find a more supreme satisfaction in 
my simple Christian faith than in any 
other one thing.” 
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England in the summer months. Somehow 
it all reminds him of his native haunts in 
Colorado among the boulders, the canyons 
and the jagged mountain crests. It is the 
West that he loves—the West with its trees 
and mountains; its freedom and exhilara- 
tion of the outdoors. Quite often, when he 
can spare the time, he goes far afield with 





Fred 
Stone’s 
mother, 
71 years 
of age, 
out for 
a ride 
on the 
ranch 


Fred Stone on his favorite horse, “‘ Star,” after which the ranch was named 


who knew Fred Stone, even when he was 
winning applause in the “Wizard of Oz,” 
“The Red Mill,” and other attractions. The 
acknowledgement of Christian faith by one 
of the highest salaried and busiest men in 
the theatrical profession, made a profound 
impression upon the public. 

“The birth at Bethlehem and the death 
of Christ on Calvary’s Cross is the inspira- 
tion of my better life on earth and brings 
hope of the heaven if I follow the teachings 
of the Master,” Fred Stone declared. 

There are sermons galore in those few 
lines, uttered with the flash of an eye, and 
the sparkle of conviction in his speech. 

Fred, it is a well known fact, can do 
more things, and do them well, than any 
other man in the show business. Riding, 
dancing, roping, shooting—are all one to 
Mr. Stone. If he had an act that required 
boxing, he would box with Corbett and be- 
come a real boxer. If he had to take part in 
an exhibition of fancy ice-skating, bare- 
back riding in a circus act, broncho-busting 
or bull-dogging a steer in a rodeo, Fred 
Stone would learn the technique. He could 
enter a Wild West show or polo ground. A 
famous shot, he practiced with Annie Oak- 
ley, America’s greatest marksman. He has 
hunted big game with his brother-in-law, 
Rex Beach, the author, in Alaska and Can- 
ada, and among Greenland’s icy mountains 
has lassoed polar bears. At his home in 
Fi rest Hills, Long Island, there is a room 
in the basement filled with Indian relics— 


And the proof of this pudding is his 
home life. Mrs. Stone is a real home- 
maker who has made her family and her 
husband the chief concern of her life. The 
charm of the Stone family circle makes 
visitors want to come again—and often. 
As to their neighbors—if Long Island was 
@ sovereign state and elected a governor, 
president or what-not, Fred Stone would 
long since have been “it.” All of which 
testimony is to the effect that Fred is one 
of the most popular residents of the empire 
across the bridges. 

Fred’s great hobbies, as you have prob- 
ably already surmised, are hunting and 
fishing. 

In the dressing room, or off the stage, 
Fred Stone is just Fred Stone—a curly- 
headed, genial personality who, through all 
the years his antics have tickled the play- 
goers, has been a popular favorite. And 
though the years have been long and many, 
he does not seem any older than in the days 
when he swung back and forth from the 
trapeze of a small-town circus. 

In his home at Long Island he has a den 
fitted up with Indian rugs, blankets and 
other ancient relics, while the walls are 
adorned with his prize assortment of guns. 

He has just purchased a farm of twenty- 
two hundred acres in Connecticut and has 
christened it “the Star Ranch,” which 
seems to grin at the wing of the west. 
There, he roams the fields and rambles 
among the rocks and stones of old New 


his brother-in-law, Rex Beach, to hunt in 
the fastnesses of the Canadian Northwest. 

“All this recreation is necessary to a man 
who is cooped up in a dressing room and 
who has to go out and face the exotic glory 
of the electric lights night after night for 
six months at a time,” Fred Stone explains. 
“Tt is all right for a while, but without 
plenty of fresh air one begins to feel the 
grind. I enjoy it, however, because the 
Stones are all together.” 

And the Stones are playing some these 
days! Dorothy keeps on picking up the 
steps of her dad and, as he good-naturedly 
puts it, “If she continues, she will soon 
know them all and be able to do a better 
clog than her father.” 

No wonder Fred Stone is called before 
the curtain night after night wherever he 
appears. After two solid years in New 
York, he toured some of the cities in which 
he made his debut in the early years as a 
vaudeville artist. 

Fred Stone is an unassuming personality 
who through all his success has builded a 
career upon a foundation of acts and deeds. 

Here is one of the cowboy poems he was 
to recite, first sung by Randolph Reynolds: 


THE ZEBRA DUN 
We were camped on the plains at the head 
of the Cimarron 
When along came a stranger and stopped 
to arger some. 
He looked so very foolish that we began 
to look around, 
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We thought he was a greenhorn that had 
just ’scaped from town. 


We asked if he had been to breakfast; he 
hadn’t had a smear; 

So we opened up the chuck-box and bade 
him have his share. 

He took a cup of coffee and some biscuits 
and some beans, 

And then began to talk and tell 
foreign kings and queens— 


about 


About the Spanish War and fighting on the 
seas 

With guns as big as steers and ramrods 
big as trees,— 

And about old Paul Jones, a mean-fighting 
son of a gun, 

Who was the grittiest cuss that ever pulled 
a gun. 


Such an educated feller, his thoughts just 
come in herds, 

He astonished all them cowboys with them 
jaw-breaking words. 

He just kept on talking till he made the 
boys all sick, 

And they began to look around just how to 
play a trick. 


He said he had lost his job upon the Santa 
Fe 

And was going across the plains to strike 
the 7-D. 


He didn’t say how come it, some trouble 
with the boss, 

But said he’d like to borrow a nice fat 
saddle hoss. 


This tickled all the boys to death; they 
laughed ’way down in their sleeves,— 
“We will lend you a horse just as fresh and 
fat as you please.” 

Shorty grabbed a lariat and roped the 
Zebra Dun 

And turned him over to the stranger and 
waited for the fun. 


Old Dunny was a rocky outlaw that had 
grown so awful wild 

That he could paw the white out of the 
moon every jump for a mile. 

Old Dunny stood right still—as if he didn’t 
know— 

Until he was saddled and ready for to go. 


When the stranger hit the saddle, Old Dunny 
quit the earth, 

And traveled right straight up for all that 
he was worth. 

A-pitching and a-squealing, a-having wall- 
eyed fits, 

His hind feet perpendicular, his front ones 
in the bits. 


We could see the tops of the mountains 
under Dunny every jump, 


~- 


But the stranger he was growed there just 
like the camel’s hump; 

The stranger sat upon him and curled his 
black mustache, 

Just like a summer boarder waiting for 
his hash. 


He thumped him in the shoulders and 
spurred him when he whirled, 

To show them flunky punchers that he was 
the wolf of the world. 

When the stranger had dismounted once 
more upon the ground, 

We knew he was a thoroughbred and not a 
gent from town; 


The boss, who was standing round watch- 
ing of the show, 

Walked right up to the stranger and told 
him he needn’t go,— 

“Tf you can use the lasso like you rode old 
Zebra Dun, 

You are the man I’ve been looking for ever 
since the year one.” 


Oh, he could twirl the lariat, and he didn’t 
do it slow; 

He could catch them fore feet nine out of 
ten for any kind of dough. 

There’s one thing and a shore thing I've 
learned since I’ve been born, 

That every educated feller ain’t a plumb 
greenhorn. 





Royally Entertained by Pope and Potentates 


party, at which the Royal family, the Am- 
bassador and members of the Belgian gov- 
ernment were in attendance. The stay in 
Belgium wound up with a reception by the 
hotel men of Antwerp and another by the 
city; a reception and tea by the city of 
Brussels; and a grand official banquet by 
the Belgian hotel fraternity at the Grand 
Hotel in Brussels. 

The reception committee of Holland met 
the delegation at the Belgian frontier and 
accompanied them to The Hague, where a 
tour of the city and of the Peace Palace 
was made, everyone being at peace with the 
world that day. At Amsterdam there was 
a gala entertainment at the Theatre Tus- 
chinsky and the Cabaret Krasnapolsky. As 
a climax of the tour of the Netherlands, the 
party visited the Rvyks Museum of Amster- 
dam where they had an opportunity to look 
upon the real Rembrandt masterpieces, as 
well as the works of other famous Dutch 
artists. 

* * * 

Arriving in Germany, the hotel delega- 
tion were amazed at the wonderful recep- 
tion accorded them by the German people. 

Their arrival in Dusseldorf was cele- 
brated with three distinct functions: a re- 
ception by Hon. Frederich Wilhem Holte, 
a member of the hotel fraternity, also 
of the Reichstag; an official reception by 
those high in German authority, and a 
banquet in the State Fest Hall. In Bremen 
they were entertained by the hotel men at 
a banquet in the famous medieval Munici- 
pal Salon of the city, built in 1405. Officers 
of the Government, the Magistrates and the 
members of the press turned out to do them 
honor. This imposing gathering made even 
Oscar, to whom celebrities, individually or 


Continued from page 77 


collectively, is far from a novelty, open 
wide his eyes. 

Vienna too, did itself proud with official 
banquets, receptions, and excursions to va- 
rious points of interest. 


T. D. Green 


The sojourn of the party in Switzerland, 
the land of chalets and hotels, was featured 
in a reception given by President Haberlin 
of the Swiss Federation. Then came 
another round of banquets, receptions and 
dinner dances sponsored by city, country 
and League of Nations officials. 


During their eight days’ stay in Italy, 
the visitors were once more the recipients 
of numerous signal honors. First and fore- 
most of these was, perhaps, the receptions 
accorded them by His Majesty, Victor Em- 
manuel III, King of Italy, and His Holiness, 
Pope Pius XI. Rivalling these was the offi- 
cial reception given the party in Rome by 
Premier Benito Mussolini. Never before, 
was any body of business men received 
with so much pomp and ceremony by 
crowned heads and other rulers of church 
and state. Trips were made to Lake Como, 
where a fireworks display added to the nat- 
ural beauty of this gem of inland waters. 
The conquering hotel hosts proceeded to 
Nice and the French Riviera, from which 
the delegation travelled by train to Genoa, 
where the tour came to an end after nine 
weeks of hectic, but highly exciting and 
enjoyable travelling. The party embarked 
upon the S. S. “Conte Biancamano,” for the 
United States, arriving in New York. 

* * * 

What more fitting than that to the hotel 
men of America, a most powerful influence 
for furthering universal good will, should 
come the signal honor of receiving the fist 
great, international welcoming celebration 
in which business men, governmental :u- 
thorities and people joined so whole-hea't- 
edly in the interests of true hospitality. 
In the age which is soon to come, when ‘he 
peoples of the world, whether Kings or 
Commons, will be working together for ‘he 
mutual good and welfare of all, the hc‘el 
men of the two hemispheres will play th-ir 
part and receive the honors which are cue 
as moving spirits in any enterprise wh‘ch 
receives the unstinted commendation of all 
men—everywhere. 
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Up From Stammering 


How Benjamin N. Bogue cured himself of the speech defect and then established his school 


N Indianapolis, not far from where 
| Booth Tarkington writes of his Pen- 

rods and where Merideth Nicholson 
pens his best sellers, lives one of the most 
interesting of Hoosiers, Benjamin N. 
Bogue, an educator who has devoted his life 
of research and teaching to the cure of 
stammering. 

Twenty years ago as a young newspaper 
reporter, “covering” the national head- 
quarters of the United Mine Workers’ 
Union in the State Life Building, in those 
tempestuous days when John Mitchell was 
head of that Union, I found a story of a 
stammering school in that same building— 
a story of how young men and women were 
being taught not to stammer by the same 
Mr. Bogue. The school was new then and 
Mr. Bogue rather young in educational 
circles. But the story was a “feature.” 
The methods were those Bogue had dis- 
covered and used in curing himself of stam- 
mering. 

The years have gone. The young teacher 
is still a young man—but with nearly a 
quarter of century of experience added to 
his life. Far his name has gone in peda- 
gogic circles. Figuratively, a path has 
been beaten to his door by stammerers 
from far-off points of the world—from 
China and New Zealand, if distance adds 
emphasis. 

Benjamin N. Bogue, pedagogue, scientist 
and investigator in the field of speech and 
speech defects, has built a school in In- 
dianapolis that stands as a foremost edu- 
cational institution in Indiana—a state re- 
plete with educational institutions. 

Bogue works well indeed with the edu- 
cational institutions of Indiana. The pub- 
lic school and the college has paid too little 
attention to speech defects. Any teacher 
or college professor knows of students of 
naturally brilliant minds held back in their 
education by speech defects, who otherwise 
would have been “star” students. 

“A man finds it difficult, if he be a stam- 
merer, to be a Phi Beta Kappa,” said Mr. 
Bog ie, 

The humanly interesting part of the 
Story is that Bogue was a stammerer him- 
self. His father was one. He was a stam- 
merer when he attended Earlham College, 
a Quaker institution of learning at Rich- 
mond, Ind. 

When leaving Earlham, Bogue was told 
by President J. J. Mills that if he were to 
Win success, he must cure his stammering. 
Wit: a college degree certainly he would 
not be impressive in the professions or in 
business, so long as he stammered. De- 
mos'henes made himself an orator by 
Spea<ing with pebbles in his mouth, to the 


By JOE KELLY 


waters of the Grecian seas. Abraham Lin- 
coln made himself a pleasing and enter- 
taining speaker—even a_ great orator, 
judged by his Gettysburg speech—against 
handicaps. 

Bogue then started the quest for the 
methods that would cure his defects of 
speech. The conquest was complete, even 


Benjamin N. Bogue 


though the journey was long. Briefly, it 
rested on the re-education of the speech 
process-—the re-learning of the method of 
natural talk; the right co-ordination of the 
speech centers of the brain with the physi- 
cal execution of speech. 

Mr. Bogue is now a forceful speaker—a 
lecturer in his own school, before teachers’ 
institutes, often before lunch clubs. 

And all this, he says, is not a great 
change. The education of the voice, he 
says, is easy. He cites the case of a stal- 
wart Kentucky youth, a high school stu- 
dent, bright, but with a future career pos- 
sibly marred because of his stammering. 
After correct methods of speech were re- 
stored in the Bogue school, this young man 
won the Kentucky state oratorical contest 
three years later. 

* * * 

Five persons in every 1,000 are stam- 
merers, according to statistics gathered by 
Mr. Bogue. These five start with a poorer 
chance in life than the person with normal 
speech. And every person, says Bogue, has 
the chance of becoming a stammerer. Some 


severe nervous shock may make a stam- 
merer of a person of normal speech. Imi- 
tation of other stammerers has started the 
speech affliction. 

Mr. Bogue protests against stammering 
songs and stories, something of a vogue a 
few years ago. 

“The source of stammering is deep— 
back where the thoughts begin and where 
the messages go out for the muscles to per- 
form their normal functions—a question 
of psychology and brain anatomy,” said 
Mr. Bogue. 

“Almost without exception, the stam- 
merer can sing without any difficulty. He 
talks to animals without difficulty. An in- 
vestigator has shown that a stammerer can 
talk perfectly over the telephone so long as 
the receiver is depressed and there is no 
conection. But when the connection is es- 
tablished, the halting stumbling utterance 
begins. 

“Examination of the records of several 
thousand cases of stammering of all types 
and in all stages of development reveals the 
fact that after passing the age of six, only 
one-fifth of one per cent ever outgrow 
stammering. 3etween the ages of three 
and six, indications are more favorable.” 

It is most important, says Mr. Bogue, in 
the development of the child’s speech, the 
child be shown the correct and customary 
utterance with the best method of accom- 
plishment. The child should not be sub- 
jected to constant repetitions of phonetic 
defects, imperfect utterance or speech dis- 
orders of any sort. The child hearing only 
perfect speech is not apt to speak imper- 
fectly. 

There are cases of stammering which 
cannot be cured, says Bogue. Those with 
organic defects; those with diseased condi- 
tions of brain; those who refuse to obey 
instruction in the educational methods; 
those who persist in dissipation; those who 
are below normal intelligence and those 
who do not make the effort to be cured. 

“The re-education necessary to cure 
stammering,” said Mr. Bogue, “will not re- 
place a defective organ of the body with a 
new one. It will not cure hair-lip or cleft 
palate nor will it loosen the tongue of a 
child hopelessly tongue-tied from birth. 
The stammerer of below normal intelligence 
may be catalogued as incurable. However, 
I can say emphatically that most stam- 
merers as a class are not naturally below 
normal intelligence or mental power, save 
as their trouble may have affected their 
concentration or will power. 

“Back of every spoken word, whether 
that word be French, English, Italian, or 
any other language, are unchangeable prin< 


Continued on page 8&3 
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A College President Pal of College Students 


Benjamin Ide Wheeler and the “Abundant Life’— His long and remarkable career as a 
college president, who was ever regarded as a pal by his student body 


HEN Benjamin Ide Wheeler, then 

Professor of the Greek Language 

and Literature in the American 
School of Classical Studies in Athens, was 
called to the University of California, he 
was warned that the duration of his office 
as President would undoubtedly be a short 
one. Previous presidents of the University 
had had but brief terms. He remained for 
twenty years, until, at his own request, he 
was retired as President Emeritus. For a 
score of years, then, Benjamin Ide Wheeler 
served as the chief administrative officer of 
the University of California. They were 
years of great potentiality, and Dr. Wheeler 
made the most of them. They were years 
during which great changes were wrought 
in the field of education, and he was ever 
alert to see that the University, at the helm 
of which he stood, was well up among those 
which adopted the very latest modes and 
methods; which tried, in every way pos- 
sible, to adjust itself to changing circum- 
stances and conditions, both within and 
without the University itself. 

Eminently a classicist, though he put 
behind him the laurels he had gained as a 
scholar in order to become administrator 
of one of the largest universities in the 
country, he was, as well, a thoroughly prac- 
tical executive. When, as a teacher in a 
foreign country, he was called to take the 
chief office in the University of California, 
he needed no preparation, no adjustment. 
In the same manner, had he, during his 
twenty years at Berkeley, been called upon 
to give up his administrative position, and 
take upon himself once more the mantle of 
the teacher, he could have stepped from 
the door of his office into the lecture hall 
without a moment’s hesitation, firm in the 
knowledge that he was amply prepared. 

The range of his interests is wide, and 
there is no better reflection of the man, 
than is contained in the several hundred- 
odd printed and published lectures, dia- 
logues and theses which stand to his credit. 

“All this about you here and now is life,” 
Dr. Wheeler used to tell his students at 
California. No one could have been a more 
critical student, or a better evaluator of 
that which we call life, than he. On the 
sunny side of ripe old age, he never forgot 
a single sensation, a single experience, a 
single adventure in the greatest and grand- 
est adventure of all. He considered it just 
that—a great adventure; and he had lived 
it to the full. 

Born in Randolph, Massachusetts, in 
1854, the son of a member of the clergy, 
he attended Thornton Academy in Saco, 
Maine, and Colby Academy in New London, 
New Hampshire. His preparation for col- 


lege completed in 1871, he matriculated at 
Brown Universsity, graduating with the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts in 1875. 

Among other school activities, in which 
he played a prominent part, he was a mem- 
ber of the class crew and baseball team, 
later playing left field on the varsity. And 
this, notwithstanding the fact that he 


Benjamin Ide Wheeler, who has had a long and 
remarkable career as a college president 


maintained a high average in his college 
work, and was, before his graduation, 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa. In his studies he 
was particularly interested in mathematics, 
physics, philosophy, and the classics, sev- 
eral times gaining distinction for his schol- 
arships in these fields. At Commencement 
he was chosen to deliver the classical ora- 
tion. 

Long before his graduation he had de- 
termined upon a career as a teacher, and 
so, with the completion of the commence- 
ment exercises, there remained nothing but 
for him to decide which was to be the field 
of his teaching. Soon after, he accepted 
@ position as an instructor in the Provi- 
dence High School. Here he remained for 
four years while completing the require- 
ments for the M. A. degree. 

A year after he had been awarded his 
“Master,” his career as a college instructor 
began. In 1879 Brown called him back to 
take a position as instructor in Latin and 
Greek. During this period he served for 
@ year as a member of the Providence 
School Committee, “thus uniting,” as one 


writer and friend has said of him, “as he 
did on so many other occasions, the scholar 
and teacher along with the servant of the 
community.” 


At the age of 27, he took the two most 
important steps in his life. “On June 27, 
1881, he married Amy Webb of Provi- 
dence, known later to many generations of 
Californians as the devoted mistress of the 
President’s House and the zealous help- 
mate of Benjamin Ide Wheeler in his labors 
for the University.” They combined the 
business of honeymooning with a four-year 
stay in Europe, during which Wheeler 
studied at Leipzig, Jena, Berlin, and Heid- 
elberg. From historic Heidelberg he re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
summa cum laude, almost a unique dis- 
tinction. 

Followed several months of travel and 
study in Greece, upon his return from 
which he became, for a year, instructor in 
German at Harvard University. 

From the rank of instructor at Harvard, 
he rose in his next position to that of Pro- 
fessor at Cornell, to which institution he 
was called in 1886. Here he remained for 
thirteen happy and memorable years, first 
as head of the department of Comparative 
Philology, and later, with Greek added to 
his chair. 

Of his fruitful years of service at Cor- 
nell, it was said, “Dr. Wheeler has _ been 
for years the link between the students and 
the faculty.” He was always deeply in- 
terested in collegiate athletics and was par- 
ticularly keen about the crew. 

On leave of absence from Cornell in 1895- 
1896, he served on the faculty of the Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies in Athens. 
He participated in the first excavations of 
the site of ancient Corinth, and took an 
active part in the arrangement of the 
events at the first Olympic revival which 
was held there. 

On June 17, 1899, the Regents of the 
University of California elected him to the 
Presidency, and on July 18, he accepted the 
office, taking up his duties on October 3. 
From the very first he found favor with 
the various interests involved in university 
life—the student body, the faculty, the 
alumni, the administration, the state and 
the people. As was true wherever he held 
office, he established an association with 
the various factors. So much did he like 
the city, that at the present time he and 
his wife are living quietly in the suburb, 
in close proximity to the University an: its 
students. 

Among other innovations, Dr. Wheeler 
established the Citrus Experiment Station 
at Riverside, the Southern Branch of the 
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University in Los Angeles, the University 
Farm School at Davis, the Hooper Founda- 
tion for Medical Research at San Francisco, 
and the Scripps Institution for Biological 
Research at La Jolla. He likewise intro- 
duced the Summer Session—such as it is 
today, University Extension, with its pres- 
ent elaborate organization, and the follow- 
ing departments: anatomy, anthropology, 
architecture, bio-chemistry, household art, 
household science, music, pathology and 
bacteriology, physiology, Sanskrit, and 
Slavic languages. In addition, the work in 
many existing departments was changed, 
and its scope broadened. 

Because he believed that “the University 
is a place for the training of life through 
the intensive practice of methods and acts 
which represent life best,” he established 
at California a system of student govern- 
ment, in which was included the honor sys- 
tem of examination. As to the results of 
this departure, in his report for 1914-1915, 
the President states: “The operation of 
student self-government in this University 
has been of such far-reaching advantage to 
the order of the University community and, 
what is far more, to the attitude and spirit 
of the students themselves, that no pains 
must be spared to devise and recognize a 
procedure which will insure to the system 
workableness under the law and avoid any 
crippling of its freedom and full responsi- 
bility.” 

What the student body meant to him 
may be gleaned from Dr. Wheeler’s first 
address at the University of California, 


ciples of speech. These principles are fun- 
damental. They do not change with the 
individual. The stammerer violates one or 
more of the fundamental principles. The 
process of curing consists in getting him 
back to correct principles. 

“The impression used to be abroad that 
stammering is incurable. This is a fallacy. 
During the past 25 years, I have been in 
touch with 200,000 stammerers and have 
diagnosed 20,000 cases. I would say that 
the stammerer who has no organic defect 
and is as intelligent as the average child 
of eight years can be cured by correct meth- 
ods of restoring speech. The stammerer’s 
case is not hopeless.” 

The life story of Bogue is interesting. 
It is a story of rich accomplishment. Al- 
Ways in his youth was the big obstacle— 
stammering. He grew to maturity as a 
Stammerer. He was born in Wabash 
County, Indiana. 

“There was never a time in my child- 
hood,” said Bogue, “that so far as I can 
remember, I did not stammer. My child 
life was spoiled by the embarrassment of 
stammering. At school, I recited my les- 
sons with stumbling, gasping speech. Fel- 
low students laughed at me. I hated school 
—not that I disliked the preparation of the 
essons and the business of learning. 
‘Often at meals, I went without food, 


_ 








which, incidently, was delivered—not to 
the people of the state, not to the legislators 
or the board controlling the state univer- 
sity, not to the faculty—but to the students. 

“Tt has been a solicitude on my part, lest 
in entering a presidential office, I might be 
so absorbed in administrative things, that 
my own loved work of teaching might be 
taken from me, and it will be a disappoint- 
ment to me if in any wise my work here 
shall separate me from active interest in 
student affairs. Almost the only consola- 
tion I have this morning in entering upon 
my work is the belief that I am going to 
know you and to have to do with you in- 
timately; for all this work of the presi- 
dential office is burden and care I 
want you to find in me—to believe from the 
beginning and throughout, that you have in 
me a personal friend. I shall regard my 
mission here as a failure if that is not the 
case. I want you to come to see me, and 
come to me as persons. Tell me your names 
—I beg of you, tell me your names when- 
ever you see me; for whenever I see a man 
that I have seen before, I am apt to re- 
member his face and to remember a good 
deal about him—almost everything except 
his name. So please come up to me and 
say “My name is ,’ and if it happens 
to be Smith, give the initial. Please do not 
be afraid to come about petty matters, little 
matters. What interests you will interest 
me. And I hope I am going to have time 
enough to know about your petty affairs.” 

As to his definition of a university, the 
following brief excerpt gives a good idea: 















“A university is not a place where you 
come as empty buckets to the well to be 
filled. People are going to pump things 
into you, to be sure, but you are going to 
pour most of it out again. I believe from 
my own experience, that after all, we must 
take to ourselves the consolation that 
educative material does us the most good 
which we forget most entirely. Those 
things which hover on the superficies of the 
mind are oftener a stumbling block than 
a help. It is what goes over into spinal 
marrow, what goes over into real life that 
makes us; and what we are likely to gain 
from our university life is not bits of 
knowledge, is not maxims and rules for get- 
ting this or that; but, after all, it is this 
thing that we talk so much about and un- 
derstand so imperfectly—it is character. 

What you will get out of this Uni- 
versity that is worth your while, that will 
stand by you, is what you will get out of 
association with it as a living thing.” 

Fitting it is, indeed, that out of the Uni- 
versity Press which he first saw the need 
of, and of which he was the founder and 
moving spirit, there should come today a 
book—not by the President Emeritus, but 
of him. A book which bears all the ear- 
marks of a work of gratitude and devotion; 
a work in the making of which the students, 
faculty, alumni and other friends of Ben- 
jamin Ide Wheeler have joined hands; a 
book which is in its every aspect a tribute 
of sincerest affection to him of whom it has 
truthfully been said that he has lived— 
and is still living—“The Abundant Life.” 





Up From Stammering 
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because I could not start the ‘P’ in ‘Please 
pass—.’ I found that I could not do the 
business of the farm so long as I stuttered. 
Our family physician said it was ‘nervous- 
ness’ and dismissed me with a distasteful 
medicine for the ‘nerves.’ Once I gave my 
last dollar to a traveling medicine man. 
He described his bottled concoction as the 
panacea for the ills of the human family. 
He promised that it would cure my stam- 
mering. My father offered me a shot-gun 
if I would quit stammering. I tried to be 
cured by mail. I was told to do a lot of 
useless things, such as holding tooth picks 
in my teeth, whistling before I spoke a 
word and many other absurdities. 

“As I approached manhood, my early 
stuttering changed to stammering. Instead 
of rapidly repeating syllables or words, I 
was unable to begin a word. My affliction 
was taking my strength, deadening my 
mental faculties, ruining my self reliance 
and placing me in many ways at a hopeless 
disadvantage. 

“And then I went for a job. 
as an elevator operator. A fine place for 
a stammerer! I was ‘fired.’ I tried to be 
a salesman, later a stock-chaser in a factory 
and even later a ‘butcher’ for the Union 
News Company. I was no success in either, 
because of my speech defect. 


I got one— 









“The next summer vacation time I de- 
cided to visit Eastern institutions for the 


cure of stammerers. In Philadelphia I 
found a man who had made speech a life 
study. He taught me much about the fun- 
damentals of speech, but he did not cure my 
stammering. I visited other large cities 
of the East, studying, investigating and 
then went back home again—still a stam- 
merer. One alleged cure after another, I 
tried. I paid a man for teaching me some 
simple breathing exercises. 

“And then my cousin, a wise and vigor- 
ous man, who believed that God helps those 
who help themselves, gave me a great com- 
mand. It was:—‘Cure yourself.’ 

“T remembered the admonition of my be- 
loved president of Earlham, Professor 
Mills, that I should cure myself at any cost. 
I studied anatomy. I studied everything 
connected with the process of speech that 
I could find. I read all the literature avail- 
able. And out of it, I found that the re- 
education of the speech centers is not so 
difficult, after all. The right methods seem 
simple enough.” 

Mr. Bogue is the author of a_ book, 
“Stammering,” which is in most, if not all 
the public libraries, of the United States. 
Many American newspapers printed re- 
views of the last edition of the book, off the 
press recently. 
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Affairs and 
Folks 


in 1909 in organizing and managing the 
International Industrial Exposition at 
Nancy, France, and in 1912 he was the or- 
ganizer of the great drive for French Avia- 
tion. Mobilized on the staff of General 
Foch in 1914, he was soon transferred to 
the diplomatic service and sent first to 
Switzerland and finally in October, 1916, 
to New York and Washington where, under 
Ambassador Jusserand, he was first assist- 
ant director and then director of the 
French Information Bureau. He made 
more than two thousand speeches and lec- 
tures in eighteen American states and in 
Canada. The University of Wisconsin con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree of 
LL. D. During his long mission in Amer- 
ica, he accompanied as liason agent, Mar- 
shall Joffre, Premier Rene Viviani and 
Monsieur Henri Franklin-Boullion and 
others. He was a prominent member of 
the Philadelphia Convention. As soon as 
the Convention was over, he made a light- 
ning tour of the country, going as far west 
as Chicago in the interests of France. Be- 
sides being a prominent officer of the Le- 
gion of Honor, Dr. Knecht is also Grand 
Officer of the Nichan Iftikhar of Tunisia; 
Commander of the National Order of Mo- 
Commander of Isabella of Spain; 
Commander of St. Sava of Serbia and Com- 
mander of the Oak Crown of Luxembourg. 
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Among Dr. Knecht’s guests were: Hon. 
Grover A. Whalen, “Oscar,” Louis and Paul 
Meyer of the Theatre Magazine, E. E. 
Pigeon of the N. Y. Journal of Commerce, 
James W. Brown, Editor and Publisher, 
H. S. Schwartz, Jesse E. Neal, Leon Renier, 
Robert Remy, F. C. Siegel, I. D. McAlpin, 
C. K. Woodbridge, John A. Penton, H. H. 
Charles, and others. 

In a very happy and touching speech, Dr. 
Knecht thanked all his friends of the press 
and the advertising forces in America for 
his wonderful welcome to the United States 
and he took occasion to declare that no mat- 
ter what the state of politics was in his 
native country, so long as the press and 
the advertising forces of France and the 
United States were in accord, they would 
constitute a solid barrier of friendship 
which no misunderstanding or misinterpre- 
tation could possibly break down. 

Speeches of regret at his departure and 
filled with good wishes for himself and for 
his brilliant colleague, Leon Renier, who 
was also present, were made by the Hon. 
Grover A. Whalen, General Manager of 
Wanamakers; C. K. Woodbridge, President 
of the Dictaphone Corporation of America; 
H. H. Charles, of the Charles Advertising 
Agency; Hector Fuller of the American 
Car and Foundry Company; and others. 
One of the prominent guests was “Oscar” 
also a member of the Legion of Honor. 

Dr. Knecht and Leon Renier sailed on 
the SS. “Paris” early Saturday morning 
and a large crowd of their American friends 
were present to wave them a happy fare- 
well. It is good news that Dr. Knecht hopes 
to return to America in October. 


HECTOR FULLER. 
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Joining the wires in a great trunk nerve between New York and Chicago 
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of a LVation 





THE magnitude of our present 
system of telephone communica- 
tion was beyond the thoughts of 
men fifty years ago. While at 
that time Bell, the inventor, had 
a prophetic vision of places and 
houses and factories connected 
by telephone, even he could not 
have foreseen the American city 
of skyscrapers with more tele- 
phones in one building than are 
to be found in many a foreign 
country. 

The massed multitudes of the 
modern city can no longer be 
served by wires strung in the air. 
We now have telephone cables 


no bigger than a man’s wrist, 
each containing 2400 thread-like 
wires, carrying beneath the city 
streets their millions of spoken 
messages. Long distance cables 
overhead and underground con- 
nect cities with one another by 
storm-proof conductors, now be- 
ing extended into a country-wide 
network, 

At the present time nine-tenths 
of the 45,000,000 miles of tele- 
phone wire in the Bell System 
are in cable. The service of each 
telephone user has become more 
and more reliable with the exten- 
sion of this cable construction. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CoMmPANY 
AND AssocIATED CompPANIES 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 


Miami Regat a—a Mccca for 
Motor Boats 


while the speed boat bounced up (it seemed like 
twenty feet in the air) and plunged ahead like a 
thing alive. The wind whistling by my ears for 
fifty miles an hour, is some pace to skip over 
the water with Skipper Chris of Chriscraft fame. 
There is a practical influence in these regattas. 
It speeds up transportation between remote points, 
bringing the world closer together on pleasure as 
well as on business bent, attuned to the call of 
the times for speed, speed, more speed on land, or 
sea, or in the air. Swifter Transit is the slogan 
until the birds have been surpassed in their flight 
in the air, and no fish of the sea could ever follow 
in the wake of the craft dashing along in a mod- 
ern motor boat race at a Bay Biscayne regatta. 


Continued from page 75 


Classified Advertisements 


BOYS & 
GIRLS 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. Sel! for 
10c a set. When sold send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. No 
Work--Just Fun. St. Nicholas Seal Co. Dept. 431NW, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Earn Xmas Money 





AGENTS — NEW PLAN, makes it easy to earn $50.00 to 

$100.00 weekly, selling shirts direct to wearer. No caztal 
or experience needed. Represent a real manufacturer. Wvite 
now for FREE SAMPLES. Madison Manufacturers, 60 
Broadway, New York. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME DURING SPARE TILAE 
inting lamp shades, pillow tops for us. No canvaseig. 
| — and interesting work. Experience unnecessary. 
NILEART COMPANY, 2298 Ft. Wayne, Indiane. 








Ladies—Earn $15 weekly at home in spare time with of 

Musi ircular Letters. Send 25c. (silver) for sample 
Music and full iculars. Sonora Music Publishing ~~ 
627 N. Fremont 


ve., Baltimore, Md. 
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Tickleweed and Feathers 














MYSTERIOUS, INDEED 
‘Seen any mysterious strangers around 
here lately?’ casually inquired the detective 
from the city. 
‘Waal,’ answered Uncle Eben, “‘there 
was a feller over to town with the circus last 
week what took é pair o’ rabbits out o my 


whiskers.” 
* * * 


JIMMY KNEW ABOUT SWIMMING 
limmy giggled when the teacher read the 
stcry of the man who swam the Tiber three 
times before breakfast. 

‘You don’t doubt the story, do you?” 
led his teacher. 

No, but why didn’t he swim it four 
times,” asked Jimmy, “and get back to the 
side where his clothes were?” 

* * * 


TIMID 


ur. Goodwin—What's your real objec- 
1 to taking a bath?” 

‘oiled David—You see, mister, I'm so 
delicate dat,if I even git near de water | 
shrink. 


a 


Dy 
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MAKING HIMSELF USEFUL 

“Henry, said his employer sternly, “you 
didn’t expect me back this morning?” 

“No, sir,” said Henry. 

“| suppose you are aware that when | 
came in | caught you kissing the stenog- 
rapher?” And his employer glared at him 
angrily. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Henry, without blush- 
ing. “but if you remember, sir, you told me 
to be sure and do all your work while you 
were away. 

Philadelphia Ledger 
* * * 
HER SPECIALTY 

Maggie—She always plays safe in the 
game of love. 

Nora—What do you mean? 

Maggie—She never turns a fellow down 
until she gets the engagement ring. 


* * * 


There is one favor | ask of Fate before | 
shuffle off this mortal coil. That is to meet 
a real, live nigger named “Rastus. 








A Word About 
SER VICE 


A PERSONAL MESSAGE 
FROM ARTHUR L. LEE 


OU, as a visitor, get your first impression of New York 


from the hotel you select. 


And because I want you to think well of this «Big City’’ I as- 
sure you that yourvisit to the Hotel McAlpin will be the most 
comfortable, carefree and pleasant you have ever enjoyed. 
Every member of the McAlpin staff is ready and anxious to 
render the kind of service that will make you, like hundreds 


of others, say ‘“There’s no place like home—except the 


McAlpin.’’ 


This is my promise—and my practice. Just 


= 
aay 





"New Uork 


i rire o one your reservations. 
write, wire or ph your reservation 


Ufei ¥ beg 


Managing Director 


tel WAlpin 


Broadway at 34% Street 


on the Beach 


In the very center of things 


and the Boardwalk. 


“Dual Trio” Radio Concerts 
every Tuesday evening 
Tune in on WPG at 9 





TESTIMONIAL 


“Your medicine has helped me wonder- 
fully.” wrote the grateful woman. “A 
month ago | could not spank the baby, and 
now | am able to thrash my husband 
Heaven bless you!” 

* * x 

Doctor—You have been at death's door 
and only your strong constitution saved you 

Patient—Kindly remember that when you 
send in your bill, Doctor. 

~ x * 
STYLES IN THE HEREAFTER 

A revival was raging in a Virginia colored 
church. The fruits had been considerable 
One obdurate soul, however, resisted the 
efforts of the Elder. Called to account for 
his reluctance, he replied: 

“Yo see how it is, Elder. Ise got a 
problem. I don't see how ‘Ise gwine git 
mah shirt on ovah mah wings when | gits to 
Glory.” 

“Dat ain't yo problem,” 
exhorter promptly. 


retorted the 
“Yo problem is how 


is yo gwine get yo’ hat on ovah yo horns.’ 





HADD ON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


TAND out like personal friends in the 

thoughts of those who love to go down 
to the sea for rest or play~- their simple, 
friendly hospitality has so graced every 
service for so many years. 

Especially delightful du.ing the winter 
months are the broad deck porches facing 
the sea with their comfortable steamer 
chairs looking down on the flowing life of 
the Boardwalk. For the moreactive— golf, 
riding on the beach, theatres, Boardwalk 
activities, fascinating shops, music and 
entertainment. 


American Plan Only - Always Open 
Illustrated Folder on Request 
LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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“Loveliest isle 

of the tropics.” 
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CosTA RICA 


i +p from PortLimon to the Capital, San Jose, isan 
— hoon gheropical forestsa _— of ww “we = 
reachedat Cartago,andthetraveler passes romthet ‘ ny 

i te zone. San Joseisa delightful city; thoroug 
Shenishinecmoephere, anda warm welcomeawaits thetraveler. 
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Twice every week throughout the year, Ships 
of the Great White Fleet sail from New York 
and New Orleans on Cruises to the enchanted 
lands of the Caribbean. You can plan on a trip 
lasting from 11 to 24 days. And on every day 
of your Cruise you will enjoy excellent food, 
luxurious beds and that fine personal service 
which makes “every passenger a guest.” 
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. . . and, of particular interest—all shore 
trips, hotel accomodation, railway journeys, 
motor and launch excursions are arranged in 
advance for your pleasure and comfort—and 
everything is included.in the price you 
pay for your ticket. Write for beautifully 
illustrated booklet and folders to 


Passenger Traffic Department 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Room 1682, 17 Battery Place, New York City 
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The Steady Progress of 
EL JOBE-AN 


Due to the well-protected location of El Jobe-An very little damage was done by the recent 
hurricane. None to the permanent structures, and but slight to the temporary ones 





New Stores in 


Ward One 


The new city of El-Jobe-An is laid 
out on economic principles to provide 
for future growth in population and 
commercial expansion. It is divided 
into seven wards, each with its own 





civic center, bordering on a circular 
plaza, surrounded by a hundred-foot 
boulevard from which radiate six 
main thoroughfares, sixty feet wide, 
in the form of a hexagon, where they 
connect with similar avenues in the 





adjacent wards on to the alluring 





shores of white sand which provide This is the center one of the circular community settlements 


where plenty of parking space is provided 


West Railroad Avenue 


Representative of the many miles of new, well-constructed roads in 
El Jobe-An is the recently finished West Railroad Avenue, leading direct 
from the Tamiami Trail to the heart of the city of El Jobe-An, located on 
the beautiful Myakka Beach at the head of Charlotte Harbor, the second 
largest harbor on the west coast of Florida. 


six miles of bathing beach. 














































Boston and Florida Realty Trust, 
Rooms 454, 455, Park Square Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


Please send me further information regarding El Jobe-An. I 
understand that this places me under no obligation. 


Name ..... 





West Railroad Avenue through Wards 
One and Seven 
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The half-pound Brookfield 

Cheese carton, with its 
transparent, sanitary glassine 
wrapper, marks a new advance 
in Swift & Company’s develop- 
ment of food packaging. 


In contrast with the old- 

time butter tub and egg 
crate are the modern packages 
in which housewives now buy 
Brookfield Butter and Eggs. 


3 Clean, attractive packages 
contain Premium Dried 
Beef in convenient form. 


4 The one-pound carton of 

“Silverleaf” Brand Pure 
Lard is marked in such a way 
as to make measuring with cup 
or spoon unnecessary. 


5 The sanitary, attractive 

packages in which Swift’s 
Premium and Swift’s Gem Nut 
Oleomargarine are marketed re- 
flect the scrupulous cleanliness 
and care with which these prod- 
ucts are made. 
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T= damp-proof one-pound carton 
in which sliced Premium Bacon is 
packed is a famous example of the care 
with which Swift products are packaged 
in the most convenient, sanitary, and 
attractive form. 


Swill Swill Swill 





ETTER quality and better service, are 
two fundamental objects for which 
Swift & Company has been striving, in 
the more than fifty years of its existence. 


Swift & Company has taken the lead in the 
packaging of its well-known products. 


This makes it possible to brand goods so that 
consumers may be sure of getting Brookfield, 
Premium,and “‘Silverleaf’’ when they ask for them. 


Packaging also keeps the goods in their orig- 
inal clean, wholesome condition, and thus qual- 
ity is retained. 


Convenience in handling, elimination of waste, 
and protectionof quality have assured the success 
of the individual package. 


It is only one part of Swift & Company’s serv- 
ice to supply the newest and best in packaging, 
as well as the highest quality in foods. 


Swift & Company 


Founded 1868 
Owned by more than 46,000 shareholders 
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